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PEEFACE 


This work is largely based on the Honorary Reader- 
ship lectures delivered by me under the auspices of the 
University of Madras. Its humble aim is to present the 
essential features of the Philosophy of the Upanisads in 
the light of Visispadvaita Vedanta^ which is not very well 
known either in the East or in the West. The knowledge 
of the Vedas ripens into VedJdnta, the wisdom of the 
Upanisads, but it is often wrongly identified with Sankara 
Vedanta, although the systems of Ram^uja and Madhva 
are equally logical and philosophical. Ramanuja did not, 
like Sankara, write any commentary as such on the 
principal Upanisads ; but his Sri Bhdsya and Veddrtha 
Sangraha, the gloss on Sri Bhdsya known as Srutapra- 
hoMka and the Rahgaramanuja Bhdsya on the Upani- 
sads are clear and critical expositions of Visi^dvaita 
and serve the purpose of a direct Bhdsya on the principal 
Upanisads. 

In addition to the vast literature in English on the 
Upanisads consisting of translations, selections and essays, 
there are many systematic expositions of their chief 
tenets from the Advaitic standpoint by modern thinkers, 
Western as well as Eastern, unsympathetic as well as 
appreciative. Among the unsympathetic interpretations 
may be included the works of Gough, Slater, Prof. 
McKenzie, Dr. Macnicol and Dr. Urquhart. Gough, 
perhaps the most learned of these writers, regards 
Sankara as the greatest expositor of the Upanisads. 
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MaxMiiUer tTimVs that orthodox Vedanta supports the 
iUusion theory and Deussen also is convinced that the 
illusion theory is the fundamental doctrine of Vedanta. 
Dr. Kadhakrishnan in his “Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads” is of the opinion that they tend towards non- 
dualism or Advaitism. Prof. Hiriyanna is also of the 
opinion that monistic idealism is their main teaching. “ A 
Constructive Survey of the Upanishads ” by Prof. R. D. 
Ranade has its consmnmation and goal in monistic 
mysticism. Prof. Das Gupta in his scholarly account 
thereon in his “ History of Indian Philosophy ” does not 
seem to view with favour their absolutistic interpretation. 
Thibaut, after a thorough comparative study of the com- 
mentaries of Sankara and Ramanuja on the Vedanta 
Sutras, comes to the conclusion that the Sutras support 
Ramanuja. He thinks, however, that the Upanisads 
favour gafikara’s view. It will thus be seen that most 
modem expositors of Vedanta identify it with Advaita, 
and it is therefore necessary to bring out the tenets of 
the other schools like Visistadvaita to form a correct 
estimate of the whole position. 

The method followed in this work is a systematic 
formulation of the Upanisadic thought under the well 
known headings of Epistemology, Ontology, Cosmology, 
Psychology, Ethics and Eschatology or theories of muktL 
It is a synthetic presentation of the essentials of the Upa- 
nisadic Philosophy of Religion whose keynote is struck in 
the opening and concluding portions of the Vedanta 
Sutras, namely, that existence and value are one and that 
Brahman is the ultimate ground of all existents and the 
supreme goal of all experience. The Upanisads, the- 
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Sutras and the Gita are integrally related and their 
teachings are identical though they may stress the 
mystical, metaphysical and moral aspects respectively, 
of the same Vedic truths. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank all my friends who 
helped me in the publication of this work. My thanks 
are due to the authorities of the Madras University for 
permission to bring out my lectures in book form. I 
should specially express my sincere gratitude to the 
Rajah of Pithapuram for the generous and enthusiastic 
support he has given me in the preparation of this work 
and some other books in the series. I am deeply indebted 
to my friends, Messrs. M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar, G. K. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, K. R. Appalachariar, A. N. Krishna 
Iyengar, K. R. Sarma and R. C. Srinivasa Raghavan for 
offering valuable suggestions and looking through the 
proofs. It is a great pleasure to me to acknowledge the 
expeditious and excellent execution and printing of the 
work by the G. S. Press, Madras. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE UPANISADS 

INTRODUCTION 

The Upanisads reveal the most sublime truths of 
Indian philosophy and the highest values of spiritual 
life. The persistent problems of metaphysics, ethics and 
religion dealing, respectively, with what a man can 
know, ought to do and may hope for are clearly set 
forth in the TJpanisads and the solutions ofifered by them 
are stable and satisfactory. The foimdations of the 
orthodox schools of Indian philosophy are contained in 
them and even heterodox systems are anxious to trace 
their ancestry to them. They are the source and 
sustenance of all Vedmitic darsanas. Strictly speaking, 
the term ^ Vedanta' applies only to the Upanisads, In 
them Vedic knowledge ripens into Veddntic wisdom. All 
branches of even secular knowledge have their spiritual 
backgroimd in the supreme vidyd known as Brahmavidyd. 
By knowing Brahman everything in the world is known ; 
but if a man knows all things and does not know their 
spiritual source, he is still ignorant. It is the Upanisads 
that lead a man from ignorance to wisdom and from 
misery to eternal happiness. It is in Veddnta that 
theoretical speculation and practical spiritual experience 
go together. Metaphysical enquiry into Reality is neither 
cut off from moral life nor sundered from mysticism. 
The Taittinya-Upanisad aiBSrms that he who knows 
Brahman attains the highest end of life. This sxims up 
the wisdom of Veddnta and it means that Brahman, the 
metaphysical ground of all beings, is also the goal of alf 
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moral and spiritual endeavour. The mumuksu or seeker 
after Brahman not only thinks reality, but lives it and 
realises it. Then are all his doubts solved, all bonds 
broken and he attains eternal peace and bliss. The 
vidvariy as he is rightly called, communicates his jndna 
to others and, in this manner, an unbroken continuity of 
tradition has been maintained from time immemorial. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that western philosophers like 
Max Muller who have made a masterly comparative 
study of philosophy and religion glorify Vedanta by 
saying that in the Upanisads which are the sources of 
Vedanta, human speculation has reached its very acme. 
Schopenhauer who extols Plato and Kant as the best 
exponents of western philosophy comes to the conclu- 
sion that, in the whole world, there is no study so 
beneficial and elevating as that of the Upanisads. To a 
student of Veddnta in particular who is brought up in 
the Veddntic tradition, the Upanisads are a spiritual 
heritage and treasure and he cannot afford to lose it even 
if he gains the whole world instead. 

The Upanisads are the concluding portion of the four 
VedaSy and the canonical or principal Upanisads are 
usually considered to be twelve. They are : the Isa^ the 
Kaiha, the TalUvnya, the BrhadMranyaka, the Svetdsva- 
tara, the Prasnay the Murjdakay the Mdndukyay the 
Aitareya, the Kavsitalciy the Ckdndogya and the Kena, 
Of these twelve, the first five belong to the Tajur Veda, 
the next three to the Atharva Veda, the next two to the 
Veda and the last two to the Sdma Veda, The Isa 
is so called because of its well-known opening word 
Isdvd^yaia^ which declares the immanence of Brahman 
in sdl beings. The Katha begins with the immortal 
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discourse between Yama, the god of Death, and young 
Naciketas, and teaches sublime ethical truths like self- 
reverence and self-sovereignty. The Taittinya contains 
the famous story of Bhrgu obtaining the mystic know- 
ledge of Brahman as supremely blissful. In the Brha- 
d^ranyaka Upanisad^ Yajhavalkya expounds to his wife 
the nattire of the immortal self, defines Brahman as the 
Inner Ruler of all beings and gives a psychological 
account of the three states of consciousness. The 
ChMndogya Upanisad provides the largest number of 
topics or visaya vdkyas for exposition in the Vedanta 
Sutras^ of which the chief are the Sadvidyd dealing with 
Brahman as the sat, the Bhumavidyd defining the nature 
of Brahman as the infinitely blissful and the Daharavidyd 
which teaches the in-dwelling of Brahman in the hearts 
of all beings. The Mundaka distinguishes between two 
vidyds, the higher and the lower, and employs the 
celebrated simile of two birds on the same tree to bring 
out the relation between the finite seK and the Supreme 
Self. The Mdndukya defines the nature of Brahman as 
pranava and that of the state of turlya. The Kau^taki 
explains Upanisadic eschatology, the value and destiny 
of the individual self and the glory of Paramapada. The 
SvetdSvatara expounds the nature of praSkana, pnrusa 
and isvara and their distinction and the need for self- 
surrender to God and His grace. All the TJpanimds, 
however, teach the same central truth, that Brahman is 
the source of the world and the supreme end of life. 
The mumuksuy who seeks Brahman as the All-Self, sees 
Brahman intuitively, becomes a mukia and imparts his 
wisdom to others also who seek it. Upanisadic wisdom 
is not an esoteric doctrine meant for elect souls and 
monopolised by them, but is a rich spiritual treasure 
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which is accessible to all who would undergo the neces- 
sary discipline. It is not secret but sacred in the sense 
that only the pure in heart can attain the peace that 
passeih all understanding. The value of the Upanisads 
consists not in merely accepting the formula of sdnti and 
memorising it, but in living the Upanisadic life and 
realising its importance. 

Though the essential teaching of the Upanisads is the 
apprehension of Brahman (Brahmajndna) and the 
attainment of His bliss (Brahrmnanda) , fundamental 
differences arise when attempts are made to determine 
the exact meaning of the nature of Bra hm a n and of 
mufeti So conflicting appear the texts in the various 
Upemkmdsy and sometimes in the same Upanisad, that 
many modem interpreters despair of reconciling them 
and are driven to the conclusion that they have no 
coherence and that, even if they admit of co-ordination, 
they present a variety of systems. The Upanisads con- 
tain texts to support every type of philosophy and 
religion — ^monism, non-dualism, pantheism, theism and 
pluralism. Monism is said to be expounded in the pas- 
sa@e^ ‘ Thou art that ‘ I am Brahman and non-dualism 
by die SmMs “There was one only without a second,’^ 
“ There is here no diversity whatsoever,” “ From death 
to death goes he who sees any difference here,” “ Where 
there is duality as it were^ there one sees the other.” 
!lSiat Brahman is nirguna is favoured by the text, 
“ Brahman is without form or qualities. Brahman is not 
matter fma. It is the true and the infinite.” Similarly 
the bfeedahhcda view derives its authority from the 
^Sat is one and it became the many.” Cosmo* 
truth is conveyed in Ihe teaching, “ Brahman is 
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that from which these beings emerge and into which 
they merge. Brahman desired ‘ May I be many ’ and it 
became the manifold.” The main pramdna for VUista^ 
dvaita is the antaryaml text that Brahman is the self of 
which the jiva is the body. The nature of Brahman is 
indicated by the instruction that it is free from sin, 
hunger and thirst and that its purposes are ever true, 
likewise, the pluralistic view of bheda is said to be held 
in the Upanisad Thinking that the self is different from 
its Maker and blessed by Him, he reaches immortality.’’ 
‘*He is the master of the pradMna and the individual 
souls. There are two birds on the same tree.” In spite 
of the divergences of these different texts, there is an 
imderlying unity and Badarayana, with his encyclopaedic 
knowledge and unrivalled synoptic genius, had an insight 
into the unity of their import and built up the magnificent 
system of Vedanta by assigning to each text its proper 
place in the whole scheme. He discerned the common 
thread that runs through these conflicting texts and 
harmonised them into a consistent and coherent whole. 
But his Sutras are themselves so terse and cryptic that 
they cannot be understood without the aid of commenta- 
tors like Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. Each of 
these dcdryds interprets the Sirutis and the Sutras in his 
own way in the light of his sampraddya or tradition. 
Besides the systems formulated by them known as 
Advaita, Visistddvaita and Dvaita, there are other schools 
like the Bheddhheda of Bhaskara, Yadava and Nimbarka, 
the Sivddvaita of ^rikantha, the AcintyaWied^hheda of 
Baladeva, the Suddhadvaita of Vallabha and the Visesdd- 
vaita of SrEkara. Each of these systems claims to be the 
only view that fits in with the general drift and spirit 
of the TJpanisads and satisfies all the pramdnas and the 
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logical, grammatical, and Mimamsa rules of interpreta- 
tion and it is very difficult to decide among these rival 
expositions. 

The difficulty is further increased by the application 
of the modern methods of historic and philosophical 
criticism to the proper understanding of the Upanisads 
and the Sutras, The chief among the modern expositors, 
excluding hostile and prejudiced writers like Gough, 
Monier Williams and Slater, are Deussen, Max Muller 
and Thibaut, not to speak of leading Indian thinkers. 
According to the historic method, ancient Indian 
philosophy is a historical growth and can be studied 
xmder periods ; the different stages in the development 
of Vcdic religion are traced and progress is evaluated in 
the li^t of a true chronological perspective arrived at by 
historical research. The four Vedas with their three 
parts, the Mantras, the Brdhrnanus and the Upanisads 
are the compositions of different rsis at different times 
and in different places. The h 3 nnnology of the Rg Veda 
composed about fifteen centuries before Christ refers to 
the creative period of the Vedas when the forces of 
nature were personified and deified and it marks the 
earli^ phase of the religious consciousness. The 
Brdhmam^ which came later are of the age of the 
sacrificial cult and they were followed by the dranyakas 
which show the transition from ritualism to rationalism 
and thus anticipate the speculative tendencies of the 
Upardsads. The Upanisads are assigned to a period 1200 
B.C. — 600 B.C. and are considered mostly pre-Buddhistic, 
In the li^t of the criteria afforded by the language, the 
style and the ideological differences of the texts, the 
canonical Upanisads are sifted, selected and chrono- 
logically arranged with the Brhaddranyaha and the 
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Chdndogya as the earliest and the Sveidsvatara and the 
Mdndukya as the latest. In the philosophic development 
of Vedic thought, from the period of the Mantras to that 
of the Upanisads, there are four stages, namely, primitive 
pol5rtheism, henotheism, monotheism and monism. Poly- 
theism gives place to henotheism when each God is 
worshipped as if he is the supreme god. Henotheism 
grows into monotheism and thus satisfies the needs of 
the theistic consciousness. Varuna, the supreme Vedic 
god, was later superseded by Visnu. Visnu and Rudra, 
who were minor gods in the Vedic pantheon, were later 
on identified with Narayana and Siva and they became 
supreme in the later Vaisnava and Saiva Upanisads. In 
the history of Indian philosophy, the creative period of 
the Vedas was followed by the critical period of the 
schools and by the rise of the systems of philosophy, 
Vedic and non-Vedic. The Upanisads are “ broad 
speculative ideas and mental possessions ” ; they are 
guesses at God ’’ and gropings after the infinite. They 
are spiritual intuitions, which were later systematised in 
the critical period and reduced to rigorous uniformity. 

The method of philosophic criticism claims to have the 
advantage of a true insight into the system of the 
Upanisads without being bound by the literalism of the 
textual method and the dogmatism of the schools. It 
submits every dogma to critical investigation and rejects 
blind faith and Vedic externalism. The Upanisads, 
according to this view, lack coherence. Their consistency 
is intuitive rather than logical. The Upanisadie seers are 
often enigmatic and aphoristic in their language and they 
employ analogies, myths and symbols to disclose their 
mystic experience. The prevailing tendency of the 
Upanisads, on the whole, is monistic idealism summed 
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up in the text '"Tat tvam asi/' which connotes the 
identity between atman, the psychic principle, and 
Brahman, the Cosmic ground. It was only at the later 
period of the SveiMvatara Upanisad that idealism allied 
itself to reahsm, lapsed into pantheism and further 
deteriorated into theism to suit the needs of the popular 
religious consciousness. In the XJ'pcLTiiscidSy there are 
three ascending steps or stages. The first stage consists 
in realising the fundamental distinction between the 
dtman and Brahman and the next stage is the experience 
of ihe inseparable relation between the two, dtTYio/ii and 
Brahman. When the dtman is realised as the Absolute, 
philosophy arrives at the final stage and comes to itself. 

Thu^, foEowing the methods of historic and philosophic 
eriiici^m, aE disinterested expodtors like Thibaut reject 
the dermatic method of the scholiasts who are bound by 
rules of textual criticism and who often strain the Srutis 
to suit their own pre-conceived theories. They form their 
own independent judgments and state it as their con- 
sidered opinion that the Vedas are human compositions 
and have no divine origin and that the Vedic gods were 
conceived in the image of man and are thus anthro- 
pcMaacorphic personifications. If philosophy is a systematic 
whole that is cjoherent in all its parts, is free from self- 
contradiction and allows room for different details, there 
Is, according to this view, no philosophy of the Upanisads 
as such, because they lack coherence. But if a general 
outline of philosophy can at aU be made out from the 
Upanisads, Sankara’s system of two vidyds, two 
Brahmans and two muktis is the best that can be devised 
since it does justice to the different stages of the historic 
development of thought, is more capable of amalgamating 
heterogeneous material than other systems and better 
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represents the general drift and spirit of the Upanisads, 
It marks the growth of thought from the external to the 
internal, from the objective to the subjective and from 
the personal to the impersonal. But an impartial study 
of the Sutras as expounded by Sankara and Ram^uja 
makes it clear that Ramanuja is more faithful to them 
than Sankara who at first interprets the Sutras in a 
normal and natural way and then forces and foists his 
own views on them. Likewise the teaching of the Gita 
is theistic and is an amalgam of Vedanta and Pdncardt -a. 
It is the idealisation of Vedic Varuna worship and is the 
adaptation of Upanisadic monism to suit the needs of the 
popular religious consciousness. 

The soundness of the historical method of research is 
undeniable as it throws light on the psychological 
development of religion and widens our sympathy for 
the followers of religion in its different stages and strata, 
but its specific application to ancient Indian wisdom is 
not sound or satisfactory. The ancient philosophers 
went beyond time and tense and had no use for historic 
knowledge. The rsis were mainly interested in the 
discovery and dissemination of spiritual truths which 
are true for ever. They cared more for the intrinsic 
values of religion than for their genesis or temporal 
origin. Even as regards the Sutra period when chrono- 
logy is said to be clearer and more definite, it is difScult 
to fix the relative dates of the various systems as they 
grew at the same time by mutual criticism and cross 
references. Spiritual truths which are supersensuous 
and supra-rational can be known only in a spiritual way. 
They transcend the regions of history and perceptual 
knowledge and even the sphere of philosophic concepts 
and categories. Temporal priority and philosophic 
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priority are not the same. What comes earlier is not 
necessarily truer than what comes later. Nor is the 
reverse true. It is claimed, for example, by the monisis 
that Upanisadic monism came later than Vedic pols^heism 
and is therefore more true; but it is assailed by the 
theistic argument that the theism of the Svetdsvatara, 
came later than the monism of the Brhaddranydka 
Upanisad and should therefore be truer than monism. 
The modern view that there is a development in thought 
from Vedic polytheism to Veddntic monism is not accept- 
ed by pundits who have a mastery of the methods of 
Vedic exposition and of the rules of logic, grammar and 
mlmdmsa. They declare that Veda and Vedanta are 
integrally related as Veda-Ved^nta and that the same 
Vedic Mantras are employed in the Upanisads, In the 
daily duty of sandhydvandanay for example, the Vedic 
Mantra is addressed not to the sun but to the Inner 
Ruler of the sun that is the Light of all lights and the 
Vedic and the Veddntic meanings are identical. 

The prevailing view that monistic idealism is the 
completion and crown of Upanisadic philosophy is not 
accepted by those Veddntins who insist on the integrity 
of the Upanisadic texts, the triple prasthdnas and the 
pramdnas of sruti, yukti and anubhava or revelation, 
reasoning and intuition. The Upanisads should be inter- 
preted as a whole and not in terms of sectional thinking 
which consists in elevating a few texts as expressions of 
absolute truth and treating other texts as only partially 
true and partially false. It is impossible to go from 
relative truths to absolute truth or from falsity to truth. 
The dcdryas recognise the equal validity and value of 
the three prasthdnas ; but modern critics like Thibaut 
declare it as their independent and impartial judgment 
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that the Ujpanisads support ^arikara while the Ved&nta 
Sutras support Rmuanuja. This view cuts at the very 
root of Veddntic consistency and does Justice neither to 
the Sruti nor to the Sutras^ neither to Sankara nor to 
Ramanuja. Sankara's theory of two vidyds, two 
Brahmans and two muktis is founded on the distinction 
between the esoteric doctrine for the wise man or vidvdn 
and the exoteric doctrine for the ignorant man or the 
mass-mind. It is a philosophy of compromise and self- 
complacency. Strictly speaking, there can be no com- 
promise between truth and falsity and the esoteric and 
the exoteric doctrines are contradictory and have no 
common ground. Absolutism based on vidyd cannot be 
reconciled with theism based on avidyd. If the Absolute 
is all-accommodating, it should accommodate falsity and 
evil. When monistic idealism based on jndna lapses into 
mere dialectic thinking, it degrades the value of religion 
by equating it with myth, dogma and ritualism and 
tracing it to the anthropomorphising tendency of the 
avidyd-ridden mind. At the same time it seeks to elevate 
philosophy to the level of absolutism by freeing it from 
the errors of dualistic thinking. This is the way of self- 
complacency and of dogma and dictation. If, as the 
Mdydvddin says, the Upanisads speak with the double 
voice of philosophy and religion, their meaning and rela- 
tion should be clearly defined. There is no toleration in 
saying that Advaitic philosophy is for the wise few and 
that theology and theism are for the ignorant many. If 
the end of religion as such is the direct intuition of 
Brahman, which is Justified by philosophy, the TJpam- 
sads are a philosophy of religion which defines Brahman 
at once as the cosmic source and the spiritual goal. They 
voice forth in clear terms the one Upanisadic truth that 
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Brahman is the be-ail and end-all of life which satisfies 
the three pramdnas of Sruti, yukti and anubJ^fCva in their 
integral unity. W^hile some modern Advctitiifis extol 
reason as the only guide to Brahmaimna, others rely on 
the intuition of Brahman as the only test of Advaitic 
truth and still others are content to accept the theological 
view that Sdstra is the only source of gaining Brahma- 
jmna. Thus these exponents speak in different ways. 
The safer method for Advaita would lie in retracing its 
steps and recognismg the integrity of all TJpanisadie 
texts, the prasthdnas and the pramdnas and thus falling 
m line with the Veddntic philosophy of religion, which 
speaks of one Brahman, one mukti and one Truth. 

FoUowh^ the usual method of philosophy, the subject 
is studied in this book under the heads of epistemology, 
ontology, cosmology, psychology, ethics and religion. 
Epistemology is the theory of knowledge or the method 
of knowing Brahman through pramdvus. Ontology is the 
enquiry into the nature of the Being of Brahman. 
Cosmology traces the emergence of the cosmic order 
from Brahman and its mergence into Brahman, in 
rhythmic succession. Psychology describes the nature 
of the Qtman and its states of consciousness and its career 
in the world of karma. Ethics deals with the nature of 
dharma and the mdhanas or means of gaining Brahma- 
jmna and religion defines the nature of mukti and the 
destiny and value of the emancipated self. This anal3rti- 
cal method is implicit in the Upanisads themselves and 
made explicit in the Vedanta Sutras. 

The main purpose of this work is to show that, if the 
Sutras and the Gitd support Ramanuja as is now generally 
held, the Upanisads on which they are based are equally 
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Visistadvaitic their general import. The widely pre- 
valent view that the Upanisads teach the illusion theory 
which holds that the world is a phantom and the self a 
mere reflection of Brahman and that morality and reli- 
gion are only appearances of Reality -has done great 
harm to the caxise of Hindxiism especially in its social 
and political aspects. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
that Ramanuja’s interpretation of the Upanisads should 
be better known than at present. Since Brahman is real, 
the world of acit and cit which have their source in it, 
is equally real. The world is real and the self is an 
eternal entity with an intrinsic value of its own. This 
view does justice as much to the needs of moral and 
religious life as to the demands of philosophical thought. 



I. THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE VPANISADS 

The problem of epistemology as a theory of knowledge 
is an enquiry into the relation between knowledge and 
^reality and into the nature of truth. Upanisadic 
epistemology is rooted in its philosophy and its founda- 
tional truth is that reality is knowable and not unknown 
and unknowable. The problem of the Upanisad is not 
a mere metaphysical speculation on the nature of the 
ultimate and the universal, but it is the spiritual quest 
of the mumuksu after the supreme reality known as 
Brahman. The problem of philosophy is well described 
by the Svetd^ato^cL Upanisadi^ in its opening texts : 
"Whence are we bom ? Whereby do we live ? Why do 
we suffer ? ” The same question is formulated in different 
wa3^ in the other canonical Upauisads, Its popular 
form is stated by the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad thus : 

Lead me from the unreal to the real, lead me from 
darkness to light, lead me from death to immortahty.”^ 
In the CMndogya Upanisad, Uddalaka asks his son, 
Svetaketu, who was proud and thought that he knew 
everything, whether he had acquired the knowledge of 
the One by which the many is realised in the next 
chapter, which is on the Bhumavidydy^ Narada confesses 
to Sanatkumara that, though he has acquired mastery 
in all sciences and arts, he is still tormented by doubt 

1. Sv. Up., L 1 

2. asato ma sadgamaya tamaso ma jyotirgamaya mrtyorma 
amrtam gamaya— Br. Up , I. iii 28 

a Ck Up,, VI 1 3. 

4. Ck Up., vn. 
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and discontent; he is then initiated into the knowledge 
of Brahman as the BhumaHy which is infinite and eternal 
bliss. Vedic knowledge thus finds its consummation in 
yeddntic wisdom. Later, the same Upanisad expoimds 
the nature of Brahman psychologically as the Self that 
is sinless and deathless and beyond the three states of 
-conscioumess. Indra, the king of the Devas^ and 
Virocana, the king of the Asuras^ request Prajapati to 
impart to them the knowledge of the self.^ While 
Virocana is satisfied with the materialistic theory that 
the self is the body and teaches it to the Asuras, Indra 
is not satisfied with the solution and enquires into the 
spiritual knowledge of reality by which the mortal 
becomes the immortal and the sinless. In the Kathopani- 
sad^ whose subject-matter is mainly ethical, Naciketas 
asks Yama, the god of Death, to solve his doubt® whether 
the dtman survives the body after death and to teach 
him the way of deathlessness. Naciketas rejects all the 
boons, earthly and celestial, offered by Yama, such as 
longevity, happiness and world sovereignty,”^ and prefers 
the way of the good to that of the pleasant® and seeks to 
know the supreme dtman which is ever pure and perfect. 
In the MuTjdaka Upanisad, Saunaka beseeches Angiras 
to initiate him into the metaphysical knowledge of 
Brahman, as he is not satisfied with the lower knowledge 
which relates to things that are not Brahman. He seeks 
para vidyd as opposed to apard vidyd^^ rejects what is 

5. Ch. Up., Vm. vii. 

6. Kath. Up., I i. 20. 

7. Kaih. Up., I. i. 23-29. 

S. Kath. Up., I, ii. 2-4. 

9 . Mund. Up., I. 3-5. 
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empirical and transient and prefers transcenden^ and 
eternal bliss. In the Taittinya Upanisad,^^ Vari^a 
expounds to his son, Bhrgu, the nature of Brennan, that 
it is trans-empirical and blissful. The disciple is made 
to realise by spiritual induction that Brahman is not 
annamaya, prdnamaya, manomaya or vijfinnamaya, but 
is anandamaya. Secular knowledge obtained by the 
study of the physical, biological, psychological and 
normative sciences and even by metaphysical specuktion 
is only fractional and fleeting; but the spiritual intui- 
tion of Brahman leads to immortal bliss. In the 
BrhoMranyaka Upanisad, Maitreyi tells her husb^d 
Yajnavalkya that the whole world with all its ridies has 
rm for her and requests him to teadi her 

the way of immortal life.ii In this way every 
defines the problem of the mumvksu or seeker after 
Brahman as different from that of the mere scientist or 
metaphysician. While the scientist tries to know a 
partial aspect of reality and the philosopher speculates 
on the nature of reality as a whole, the mumuksu seeks 
to know reality or Brahman as the ultimate ground of 
CTistence and to realise it as the supreme goal of expe- 
rleiHS©- The Indian philosopher who follows the Upanir^ 
^idic paflb insists on methodology and on a true theory 
of knowledge which alone can lead to the knowledge of 
truth and reality. The nature of the prameya largd.y 
depends on that of the prarmTms, A knowledge of the 
prarmnas and the theories of truth and error are pre* 
supposed in a systematic study of the TJpani^ds, 


10. TmU, Up , BhTguvalli, 1-6. 

11, Bn Up., W. V. 4. 
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The ultimate problem of Upanisadic epi&temoiogy 
refers to the relation between reason and. revelation ox 
yukti and sruti and the enquiry into their relation is 
essential to the understanding of the nature of dtman 
and BraJ^an. Mstra is the highest authority for 
establishing the nature of Brahman^^ which is super- 
sensuous and supra-rationaL Neither sense-perception 
nor logical understanding is adequate as a pramdna for 
proving the positive existence of Brahman. This view 
I’aises the question whether the Veddntic knowledge of 
Brahman is a blind belief without any rational justifica- 
tion or verification by personal experience. It is the age- 
long controversy between revelation, reason and intui- 
tion, that is to say, between Srutiy yukti and anubhava. 
The full meaning of Sdstraic authority can be ascertained 
only by bringing out the exact nature and relation 
between revelation, reason and intuitive experience. 
Some VeddnUns accept the trustworthiness of Veda 
and feel that its authority cannot be questioned or dis- 
puted. Others argue that Vedanta is essentially rational 
and scientific and reject the faith of the fundamentalist 
or the scholastic believer. Still others think that the 
only proof of the existence of Brahman is direct expe- 
rience of Brahman and insist on personal experience as 
the highest proof of the existence of God. 

Those who make a distinction between reason and 
faith and assert that revelation is the only authority for 
faith in the existence of God may be classified into 
different types. Some appeal to the supernatural origin 
of revelation and affirm that its authenticity is super- 
human in essence and miraculous in evidence. It is not 

12. Brahma Sutras, I i. 3. 
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accessible to the human faculty of sense-perception or 
reason, as it is the expression of divine omnipotence. God 
by a fiat of His will interferes with and suspends the 
laws of nature with a view to instilling religious faith 
into the of atheists and sceptics. The miraculous 

is not a violation or breach of law, but is a supersession 
of, or breach into, law. It is not merely the extraordinary 
but also what runs counter to the ordinary. What Gcd 
vnlls is good but the converse, viz., what is good is divine, 
is not true. Miracles thus prove revelation and reve- 
lation proves the miracle of the working of divine 
omnipotence. Others think that miraculous intervention 
is not essputial to supernatural dispensation and say thar 
reveJaUon is the word of God. It is a direct commumca- 
tion from God to the inspired prophet. It is breathed 
forth from God and is the expression of divine omni- 
science and is therefore infallible. 

Still others reject both these theories on the ground 
that they are dogmatic and are opposed to the evidence 
of sense-perception and science, and argue that revela- 
tion is philosophically intelligible and is not hostile to 
reason. Rational theology accepts the trustworthiness of 
the logical intellect and offers proofs for the existence 
of God, and these proofs are cosmological, teleological, 
ontological or mojraL The first proof employs the cate- 
gory of causality and concludes that God is the first 
cause or the supreme cause. The second proof is an 
argument from analogy. The order and wisdom that 
are found in nature suggest a world designer or God. 
The third proof refers to a perfect being in whom essence 
and existence are one. According to the fourth, the 
moral law of duty and the craving for happiness can be 
connected only by the conception of God. God alone is 
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the author of the natural and moral order. In this way 
reason becomes the ally of revelation and Justifies the 
ways of God to man. These arguments are neither 
convincing nor final, as there is really no passage from 
the concept of cause to the first cause, from nature to the 
god of nature, from idea to existence and from the finite 
to the infinite. The causal category suffers from the 
fallacy of infinite regress and it does not reveal the nature 
of reality itself. Besides, the concept of God is not God 
and it is impossible to infer the existence of the infinite 
from the data of finite experience. These theistic proofs 
may be employed to support polytheism as well. 

Some rationalists go a step further and insist on the 
rationality of the universe. Reality is a rational whole 
and satisfies the tests of coherence and comprehensive- 
ness. The intellect is trustworthy and even in the 
attempt to deny reason, reason is presupposed. The 
rationalist thus offers a pan-logical explanation of reality 
and says that God is the great universal that is immanent 
in all beings and is the logical highest. There are some 
extreme monists who rely entirely on the primacy of 
reason as the life blood of philosophy and prove the 
existence of the seM as the only reality by sheer vicdra 
or dialectic thinking. Rationalism like empiricism, how- 
ever, often ends in agnosticism and scepticism ; and there 
are philosophers, both in the East and in the West, who 
bring out the contradiction between thought and reality 
and conclude that the absolute is beyond discursive 
fiiought and even go to the extent of denying the 
possibility of knowledge itself. We can only know the 
phenomenal and not the noumenal, the relative and not 
the absolute, the ^ what ’ and not the ^ that,’ and the self- 
contradiction between reality and appearance is somehow 
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there ai'-d is indeterminable. This sceptic mood is said 
to demonstrate the inadequacy of the inteUect to grasp 
the nature of reality. The inteUect spatialises intuition 
and dissects it into dead bits and gives us only diagran^ 
of reality. Dhinity cannot be discovered by dialectic 

skill. 

The muniiiksu as a seeker after God can transcend the 
barriers of the intellect as he has acquired mastery over 
instinctive life and can have a direct intuition of God. 
WhUe reason can reach only the gateway to God, intui- 
tion can enter into the heart of reality, and what is 
logicaUy inferred can be spirituaUy intuited. The logic 
of the heart has as much constraining power as the 
rjcmawda of the inteUecL The term intuition cannot be 
explained in terms of sentient experience, feeling, 
inteUectual love or intuition or some mysterious and 
indefinite faculty as it refers to a supersensuous or supra- 
inteUectual experience. When consciousness is freed 
from the confusions of avidya and the limitations^ o 
karma, it can know reality. Intuition is alogi^ 
and amoral in the sense that it is a completion 
of the inteUectual and moral life and is supra- 
Tniwtnl and supra-moral and not irrational ^ or 
immoral. Instinctive life is capable of being 
rationalised and reason can be spiritualised. The 
seeker after Brahman can transcend the fragmentariness 
of sense-perception and the necessity of thought and 
attain direct knowledge. The antagonism between 
revelation and reason is thus sought to be bridged by 
the intuitionist as he claims to have a direct and face-to- 
face knowledge of reaUty. He relies on the mystic 
method by which the seeker after truth with his genius 
for God has a soul-sight of God and loses himself in the 
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immortal bliss of such communion. To the mystic, 
reality is not a philosophical view but a spiritual vision. 
To him the best proof of the existence of Brahman is the 
experience of Brahman. Intuition is immediate and in- 
effable, but it is not mere sentient experience or occult 
knowledge. Mysticism is not opposed to reason, as it 
claims to be the fulfilment of all experience. 

The Vedantic philosopher rejects the extremes of 
xevelational faith, rationalism and mysticism as one- 
sided and abstract and seeks to correct their defects by 
a synthetic exposition. The believer in mere revelation 
distrusts reason and becomes dogmatic and fanatical. 
The mitmiiksu does not worship mere words, nor is he 
interested in every detail of revelation. He accepts as 
much of revelation as ‘is relevant to his spiritual quest 
and appreciates the contrast set forth in the scripture 
between the perishing values of empirical life and the 
eternal values of divine life. Besides, he has faith that 
revelation is realisable and verifiable by personal rational 
experience. But whatever is immediately experienced 
or personally verified need not be necessarily true. 
Intuition is often subjective and variable and it is very 
•difficult to decide between rival intuitions. In such cases, 
the philosophic intellect subjects every spiritual expe- 
rience to the test of reason and evaluates it in the light 
of an objective standard. Reason mediates between 
revelation and intuition and makes revelation intelligible 
and intuition valid. It thus avoids the perils of dogmatism 
and subjectivism and offers a synoptic view of experience 
as a whole. From this point of view revelation may be 
defined as a body of objective spiritual ^ ideas ’ or verities 
which are spiritually discernible and verifiable. This 
definition has the merit of recognising the place of 
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revelation, reason and intuition in Veddnta and co- 
ordinating them into a systematic unity. The three are 
organically related and are correlated in a true plido- 
sophy of religion in which reality is conceived as an 
integral whole and realised as the home of all eternal 
values hke truth, goodness and beauty. It corrects the 
dogmatism of theology, it is philosophically satisfying, 
and it justifies intuition. Mere theology makes a fetish 
of faith and supports fanaticism on the ground that truth 
is fixed and final. Philosophy as speculative activity is 
tire protest of reason against mere behef and it often ends 
in agnosticism. Intuition makes faith intelligible and 
inspires the intellect, but is subjective and variable. But 
wisdom con^ts in reconciling the conflicts between 
SruUy yukti and anuhhava by the philosophic faith 
that Reality or Brahman enshrined in Mstra can be 
apprehended by purified thought and attained as the 
highest end of life and the home of all eternal values. 

The faith in Sdstra as the sole authority for 
Brahmajm^ia may lapse into dogmatism and literalism. 
Blind faith in the letter of the Veda takes the place 
of philosophy. If revelation is made subservient to 
report, Ved&nta is liable to the defects of intellectualism 
and agnosticism. Thought begins with doubt and ends 
with doubt. If intuition becomes the test of Veddntay it 


would end in subjectivism. These difiSculties can be 
overcome by avoiding the extremes and by reconciling 
the claims of SruUy yuTcti and anuhhava. Revelation is 
intuited by the Bsi and rationalised by the dcdrya and 
the three are linked together as one Veddntic authority. 
The Upani^ d says that Vamadeva intuited Brah man as 
his very sSfT " was T iimseff T)C)th a Rsi and a syi^^ 

matic expounder^ ^ 
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The Upanisadic theory of epistemology cannot be 
understood without the aid of VeddntiTis like Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva who ai’e recognised expositors 
of the Srutis, According to Sankara, there is really no 
distinction between knowing and being. In other words, 
there is no distinction between epistemology, the theory 
of knowing, and ontology, the theory of being. Brahman 
is pure, non-differentiated intelligence and Brahma- 
jfmna is jiidna that is Brahman and not j nana j of 
Brahman. The Afosolute is knowledge as such and there 
is no knowledge of the Absolute in the adjectival sense. 
Brahman or Reality simply is, and it is neither true nor 
false. Just when ajnmm is removed, just then jndna 
arises. This is called para vidyd or the knowledge o£ 
Brahman that is indestructible and secondless. But as 
the popular mind cannot grasp the Absolute, Sankara 
makes a distinction between vydvahdrika satya and 
pdramdrthika satya. The former is for the ignorant and 
the latter is for the wise. Though Reality is self- 
established, it admits, in practical life, of degrees of truth 
and falsity based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and apacchedavdda. According to this view, the Absolute 
is non-contradictory or Reality in itself. J^na is later 
in order and force than aj^na and therefore sublates it. 
By denying the false, the true is affirmed. By applying 
this principle to establish the truth of Advaita, duality 
is first affirmed and denied and non-duality is then 
established. Sruti is of greater weight than perceptual 
knowledge as it alone enables us to know Brahman, 
Even in Sruti the non-dualistic texts have more force 
than the dualistic texts. ^ruU first defines Brahman as 
saguna in the interests of the ignorant and then denies 
it by saying that Brahman is nirguna. In this way, in 
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practical life, there is a passage from the unreal to the 
real and progression in knowledge. But when the 
Absolute is mtuited as such, there is no question of such 
progression. This truth is illustrated analogically by 
what IS known as anmdhatlnydya. In ordinary life, a 
man who wishes to point out to a friend the small star 
Ai'undhati may ask him at first to see a big neighbouring 
star saying that it is Arundhati although it is really not 
so and then may point out the real Arundhati; in the 
same way the Advaitic teacher first d^nes Brahman as 
swgmm and then affirms the Absolute. 

This theory of two vid/yds and of degrees of truth is 
refuted by Ramanuja on the ground that Brahman is 
one and that Brahmajwna is attainable by purified and 
perfected intelligence. The knowledge of Brahman is 
not Brahman, as knowing and being are different. 
Epistemology or the theory of the knowledge of Brahman 
is different from, though it leads to, ontology or the 
theory of the Being of Brahman. If the Absolute is, as 
Sankara says, beyond all distinction and difference, then 
there can be no passage from degrees of truth to the 
Absolute. Then the theory of knowledge would become 
the theory of no knowledge and land us in agnosticism 
if not in scepticism. It serves no purpose to say that 
Sdstra first teaches duality and then denies it in toto. 
The Advaitic impasse is avoided by following the Sutra 
method which insists on the authority of the Smtra as 
faultless and final and defines Brahman as the ground 
of all beings cosmologically and the supreme end of life 
s|Mtually. Reality and value coincide and Brahman, 
which is the metaphysical highest, is also the spiritual 
highest. This view substitutes for the principle of non- 
contradiction and its world-destroying logic, the principle 
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of continuity and co-ordination. There can be no going 
from nescience to knowledge or from untruth to truth. 
All knowledge is real and of the real ; the true ca% be 
known only by the true and not by the untrue. Mand 
is a progressive unfolding of what is perfect and it is a 
real development from world consciousness to self- 
consciousness and from self-consciousness to God- 
consciousness. By realising God or Brahman as the One 
Self everything else is realised. 



II. THE ONTOLOGY OF THE UPANISADS 

The supreme interest of the Upanisads is Brahma- 
pjfiasa or the enquiry into the nature of Brahman, by 
knowing which everything else is also known, ^re 
Upanisadic Rsi posits the truth that Reality is real^able. 
Brahmajijnasa leads to Brahmajmna. The knowledge of 
Brahman is the beginning and the end of Upamsad^ 
enquiry. The mumuksu who seeks Brahman sees Brah- 
man and attains immortal bliss. The apparent contraac- 
lions in the Upaniscds are reconciled in the Vedmvta 
Sutras and they constitute a systematic whole of inter- 
related parts, gahkara says that the Sutras string to- 
gether the flowers of the Srutis and they formulate the 
mnin teaching of the Upanisads in a clear, distinct and 
adequate way. But the style of the Sutras is very terse 
and cryptic and their meaning cannot be grasped -wi^- 
out the help of Vedxintic specialists. Among the chief 
Veddntic schools are the systems of Advaita, Visistddvaita 
and Dvaita as also the various schools of Bheduhheda 
which are now a forgotten chapter in the history of Indian 
thought. 

Whatever differences may exist among these systems, 
they all agree in holding that the knowledge of B rahman 
is the fimdamental teaching of all the main Upanisads 
and that the conclusions of Vedanta are opposed to those 
of the materialism of the Cdrvakas, the vitalism of the 
Pranaists, the phenomenalism of the Buddhists and the 
ritualism of the Mfinamsafcas. The Lohayatas or 
materialists say that there is no metaphysics apart from 
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physics and that what we call self is only a psycho* 
physical series. The PTdnciists or vitalists state that 
reality is the vital impulse or prana and prove it by posi- 
tive and negative tests. Where there is prana, there 
the self and where there is no prana there is no self 
The Buddhistic phenomenalists say that reality is only a 
fleeting flux without any substantiality or stability and 
adduce arguments to disprove the existence of the self 
and God. The rationalists insist on the primacy of 
reason. The ideas of God as First Cause and the Cosmic 
Designer are open to the chai’ges of infinite regress and 
self-contradiction. The Sdnkhya is also a rationalist and 
though he accepts the reality of prakrti and purusa, he 
does not require a god to enable him to gain kaivalya 
The Mlmdmsaka asserts that karma alone is Brahman 
To him the pei*formance of duty is more important than 
the knowledge of the deity. 

These theories do not satisfy the philosophic demand 
for unity and stability and the spiritual thirst for immortal 
bliss. It is Vedanta alone that reaches the bed-rock of 
knowledge and brings out the fullest meaning of expe- 
rience. Its foundational principle is the knowledge of 
Brahman as the logical highest and spiritual highest. But 
there are differences amongst the Veddntic schools them- 
selves in ascertaining the exact nature of Brahman and 
miikti. The different systems may be divided into two 
distinct groups, viz., the Advaita on the one hand and 
the other systems, which differ from it in many important 
points, on the other. The main point of controversy is 
the question whether Brahman is nirguna or saguna (the 
‘ Absolute of metaphysics ’ or the ' god of .'eligion ') and 
this is fully discussed in the branches of philosophy 
known as epistemology, ontology, cosmology and religion. 
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According to Sankara, the Upanisads adopt a dual 
standpoint and distinguish between para vidya (higher 
knowledge) and apara vidya (lower knowledge), saguna 
Brahman and nirgima Brahman (God and the Absolute) , 
pariimmavdda and vivartavdda (evolution and illusion), 
kramamiikti and jivanmukii (freedom from embodi- 
ment and freedom in embodiment) . But the other 
Veddntins deny that there is any basis in the Upanisads 
for these distinctions, and according to them the Upani- 
sods affirm the absolute reality of saguna Brahman, 
u|fhoM the truths of parindTnavdda and do not give room 
for the theory of jlvanmuktL The divergences of inter- 
pretation are examined critically in certain selected 
topics in the Sutras, the Sad vidyd^^ the Uhhaya- 
Unga ^ ArmndaTmyddhilmrana^ and the 

Kdryddhikarana.^ The problem of the Sad vidya is 
whether Brahman, the sat without a second, is saguiim or 
nirguna, determinate or indeterminate ; that of the 
Vbhayalmga is whether Brahman is sdkdra or nirdkdra, 
finite or infinite ; and that of the Aimndainayddhikarana 
is whether Brahman is bliss or blissful, dnanda or 
dnandamaya. In the last adhikaranu, the problem is 
wtether Brahman is the Absolute of philosophy to be 
realised here-now or the God of theology attained in the 
world of Brahman yonder. Each of these problems may 
be studied in sorre detail in the light of the interpreta- 
tions given by the different schools. Every school fol- 
lows the traditional method of establishing its own con- 
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elusions or siddUnta by eliminating or reinterpreting 
the views of other schools which are treated as purva- 
paksa or prima facie theories. The supreme merit of 
fa diqTi philosophy as criticism of knowledge is its analysis 
of rival views in a spirit of disinterested love of truth. 

The first point of difference between the Advaitins and 
the non-Advaitins lies in the interpretation of the Sad 
vidyd which refers to Brahman as the sat without a 
second. According to Sankara, the one without a second 
is indeterminate or nixvisesa, which transcends the limits 
of relational thought. Whatever is related to another is 
also limitad by it. He contends tb.at determination, 
quantitative or qualitative, denies the absolute unity of 
reality. Every determination is a negalion and even the 
view that the universe is the self-limitation of Brahman 
is a defect of being and a lapse into non-being. The 
moment Brahman thinks and desires to be the many, 
negation enters into it and Brahman becomes finite - 
infinite. Limitation implies self-discrepancy and imper- 
fection. The Absolute transcends the subject-object 
relation and is alogical and non-relational. But saguna 
Brahman is subject-object and is less than the Absolute. 
Every relation, internal or external, betrays self- 
contradiction because the terms are independent of the 
relation and at the same time enter into relation. For 
example, the cause is different from the effect and at the 
same time, is continuous with it. It applies to the pheno- 
menal or fictitious world and not to the Absolute. The 
causal relation leads to endless regress and it cannot be 
self-explanatory. The effect is continuous with the cause 
and is yet contradictory to it. It is thus an illusory pro- 
jection of the cause. Even in the case of the lump of 
clay and its modifications as pots and pitchers, the cause 
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alone is leal and the effect illusory. Sahkai-a admits 
degrees of reality and distinguishes between the real and 
the existent. The world of spac e, time and cause exisig, 
but it is not real, because it is suBlated^Ev thp ]rn nwl?d^ 
cf the Absolute. He, however, recognises the needs of 
the empirical consciousness and concedes the reality of 
t-agiina Brahman or personal God. Though Brahman is 
nirguna and niravayava, it assumes a shape formed by 
mayd to satisfy the devotee. To subserve the purpose 
of meditation, the infimte beyond space is localised and 
limited as the object of nescience and the devotee secures 
the ends or rewards of life. Ether is all-pervading, but 
it is limited when it is enclosed in a jar. Likewise, Brah- 
man is the All-Self, but it seems to abide in the lotus of 
the heart to satisfy the ignorant man. The distinction 
between the Internal Ruler and the jlva is like that 
between universal ether and the ether in the jar, and is 
due to nescience. Where there is duality as it were, 
there one sees another.® But Brahman as the subject of 
knowledge is free from the limiting conditions of the 
subject-object relation and is the one without a second. 

But the other Vedantim repudiate and reject this 
distin ction on the groimd that it is not warranted by any 
of the prainATias. It is meaningless to say that determina- 
ti<m is negation. On the other hand negation is deter- 
mination and has a positive meaning. All knowledge is 
rdational and a non-relational experience is unthinkable 
like burying one’s shadow or denying one’s mother. If 
the mdeterminate is devoid of content, there would be 
no scope for moral aspiration and no hope of religious 

»aram pasyati- 
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attainment. Every Judgment presupposes the conscious 
subject and if self-consciousness is a defect or delusion, 
then consciousness itseK which is a correlative factor of 
the self is a delusion. The nature of Brahman no doubt 
is alogical and indefinable, but this does not mean that 
Brahman cannot be realised by purified and exalted 
consciousness. The causal relation is not self-contra- 
dictory. It expresses the spiritual truth that Brahman 
is the source of our being and the ultimate meaning or 
reason of every finite experience. T he distinction^ 
between reality and existence based on The law of non - 
cohtracliction disproves every t hing and p r oves nothing. 
If there are degree s of reali ty and ’^ uth, then^&erejs no 
reality or truth at alL Besides, the criterion of truth is 
based as much upon valuation as upon sublation ; reality 
and value co-exist, and the sat is the ground of existence 
and the goal of experience in which all eternal values 
are conserved. Therefore, the non-Advaitins reject the 
theory of nirgwm Brahman as the root error of the 
metaphysics of Tridydvdda, Predication is not the perver- 
sion of reality, but is its inner revelation . The Sad 
vidyd defines Brahman as the one without a second 
which differentiates itself into the subjects and objects 
of experience and is real reality and the ultimate mean- 
ing of experience. The Taittiriya text, viz.^ Brahman is 
satyam, jndnam^ anantamy defines the nature of Brah- 
man and says that it is different from the world of space- 
time-cause and the world of souls and is the true of the 
true, the true infinite and the All-Self. It does not refer 
to an “ absolutely homogeneous intelligence ” without any 
content. The existence of Brahman can be apprehended 
and its nature comprehended and the re can be ^„no_ 
apprehension of a thing without comprehending what it 
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is. Brahman therefore is and has satyam, indmm and 
uyi^TitciTn and is not a bare abstraction. Every term in 
a proposition, thing and thought, ultimately connotes 
Brahman *as the All-Self and, by knowing the Self every- 
thing which derives its form and function from it is also 
known. 

The second point of difference is in the exposition of 
the Ubhayalingddhikarana^ which considers the problem 
of Brahman as &dkdra or nirakdra with or without form 
Sankara as a monist thinks that Brahman is not 
only nirguna but also nirdkdra and is indeterminate, non- 
differentiated and formless and claims that his view^ 
avoids the errors of materialism and mentalism. The 
view that the highe st Brshman is finite-mfinite is self- 
contradictory. The world of ifidfMrwpa is not, according 
to Sankara, the self-expression of Brahman, but is only 
an appearance super-imposed on the Absolute by the 
limiting adjuncts of nescience, like the seeming red 
colour of the crystal which is white. The sun is one 
though its reflections appear to be many. Likewise 
Brahman is uniform though it appears to be multiform. 
When there is a conflict between hheda Srutis and 
iAihedcL SrutiSy the latter alone are valid because they 
cannot be sublated by any higher knowledge. Finite 
existence is fictitious like the illusion arising from mis- 
taking the shell for silver. The Brhaddra'iiyuka Upanisad 
therefore affirms that Brahman is the true infinite in the 
sense that all finitude is false and fictitious. The nega- 
tive method of 7 ieti~netf employed in the text denies the 
and aSirms the infinite. It negatives the cosmic 


6. Br. Up., n. iii. and Brahma Sutras, HI. ii. 11. 
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plurality fictitiously super-iniposed on Brahman. The 
unreal snake is negatived with reference to the real rope. 
The denial of difference implies the affirmation of 
identity. It is therefore imjust to interpret Advaita as 
Buddhistic nihilism or Sunyavdda, The entire Vedanta 
would be stultified if Brahman as an entity is denied. 
The perception of plurality is due to avidyd and when 
avidyd is sublated by vidyd^ the infinite remains identi- 
cal with itself as an entity and the idea of difference 
vanishes. Sankara thus proves that Brahman is mra- 
hdray but, at the same time, provides for the theistic 
demand for a personal God. The idea of God subserves 
the purposes of devout meditation. 

But the other VedMatins controvert this interpretation 
of ubhayalinga and reject its singularistic view that the 
infinite alone is real and the finite false and non-existent. 
If Brahman is real and is the basis of hhramd and the 
world of ridmarupa^ the effect should be as real as the 
cause. Since Brahman is real, the world must also be 
real and Sankara himself admits the fact that the exist- 
ing world is not destroyed by jndna. The finite is rooted 
in the infinite and is not sublated by it. Bhaskara inter- 
prets the word " neti ' as a denial of the finitude of realit3" 
and not of the finite self. The object of the repetition 
of neti^ neti is to exclude the world of acit and cit from 
the definition of Brahman. The Absolute transcends 
relational thought but does not sublate it. According to 
Ramanuja, this adhikarana brings out the ethics of 
Vedanta by defining Brahman as absolutely pure and 
perfect. Brahman is not only free from the imperfec- 
tions of the finite self but has an infinity of perfections. 
The infinite is in the finite with a view to infinitising it 
and freeing it from its imperfections. The infinite is not 
3 
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F.*ecled by the changes of prakrti and is therefore form- 
ess ; but it assumes a spiritual form of its own to divinise 
the fimte self. If logical immanence brings out the 
divmeness of the world order, ethical eminence draws 
out the dmnising quality of Brahman. Brahman is thus 
The metaphysical highest and the ethical highest. 

^ The Sutrakara discusses in the section dealing with 
unandamaya the meaning of Brahman as dnandamaya as 
expounded m the Taittinya Vpanisad? According to 
^^^3i^h^Js_^d^cc]m_BrahmavUm, Brahman 
ts bliss and not the blissful. gahW rej^cte the adjecti- 
val theory that Brahman is blissful for three reasons. 

^ a ppearance 

°h-S£ Absnllltfua Ba! ^t to the Absolute Secondly 

term pracurya or abundance of bliss m'the suffi.x 
mayat of the text presupposes the co-existence of pam 
and the presence of imperfection which belongs only to 
saguvu Brahman and not to the Absolute. The quali- 
ties, lower and higher, belong to the qualified Brahman 
only, and not to the indeterminate. Thirdly, the whole 
sectmn in the Vpanisad refers to the transcendental 
Bra^an that cannot be defined logicaUy or described 
by langu^e.9 Some modem philosophers distinguish 
betwe^ the two Brahmans as the logical highest and 
e m ui lonal highest and give a Hegelian version of the 
-ormer. Saguvu Brahman is on the logical level or 

'' being-non-being with an element 
cf negativity m its content having maximum reality and 

- tegral non-dual experience, but the moment we think 
8. Taitt. Vp.. AnandavalU. 

^7^ nivartantej aprapya manasa saha! 

.ahmano vidvan.-Toitt. Up., Anartd. iv. anandam 
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the Absolute, we lapse into religion and are caught up 
in the contradiction of the subject-object relation. The 
infinite is then cast in the moulds of logic or vijfidna and 
becomes Isvara, the highest conceptual reading of the 
Absolute, isvara is noumenal, being phenomenalised and 
riddled with the contradictions of the finite-infinite, being- 
non-being. But when we rise to the level of intuition, 
all thought expii’es in absolute bliss. But the majority 
of mankind are on the level of common sense and theistic 
thinking and are unable to attain the highest state of the 
Absolute, Sankara, therefore, t hinks th at anandamaya^ 
connotes only saguna Brahman or the god of religion 
who is diffei^f from the absolute bliss which is Brahman. ^ 
Bhaskara dismisses the distinction between the logical 
and the alogical highest as mere speculation riddled with 
fancies, faults and fallacies and treats it as a typical 
instance of Sruticide or text-torture. The Upanisad 
expounds the whole truth without compromising with 
ignorance and never adopts the expedient of the dual 
standpoint. The whole topic deals with the knowledge 
of Brahman and the attainment of the bliss of Brahman 
and this truth is enshrined in the central text, 
Brahmavid dpnoti param” The arguments adduced by 
the Advaitins are not tenable. The suffix maya in 
anandamaya is not to be confused with the rndyd 
doctrine, which is grafted on the Upanisadic system. 

?2S&Adiciimkor vivaria at all between 
Sahman and the world, leading to the denial of the 
world order. JThere^is only a co-ordination between t he 
The term dnandamaya brings out the quality of 
bliss as the highest determining attribute of Brahman. 
In the ecstasy of intuition, the self-feeling may be 
swallowed up, but is not sublated, and Brahman is 
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dnandamaya or the subject of eternal bliss, u differs 
from the ]wa as mjMnamaya^ which attains the bliss. 
Secondly, the view that Brahman transcends lelational 
thought lapses into agnosticism. The ^ruti demes only 
fhe^o^edge of Brahman by a tamted mmdrButirdoes~ 
not deny the^possibilitj' of a purified mmd realising Brah- 
man- Thirdly, the bliss of Brahman is absolute m'’^^ 
sense that it is supreme and unsurpassable. While the 
pleasures of sense-life and the happiness of intellectual 
or cultural life are transient and partial, the bliss of 
Brahman is eternal and ineffable. The Sruti adopts a 
calculus of pleasures on a progressive scale of values and 
concludes that the bliss of Brahman is the consummation 
of ^ joy or happiness. Eteussen thinks that 

exEfeaatBm i s 0ir interpola tiom but 'riiibaura^^ite' it” 

^-^Sgg^JJ^^d~6ankaraiii^If'' 
at first foIiAws! -f 


— ^>aiiK:ara Jumselt 

at fimt follows the SHtras and expounds the topic 
a^nd^maya in its riatural sense as the highest Self and 
en he rejects it m his conclusion vrh the follovmp 
statement: “But in reality the foUowmg remarks have 
to be made concerning the true meamng of the tern 
amndamaya. 

The last topic called the Karyddhikarana^^ also pro- 
wd® ^ oc^ion for polemical warfare amongst the 
ctfoufens. lie section discusses the value and destiny 
of the individual self and the meaning of mukh 

thT^^^ distinction between 

Sd Brahmiloka, the world yonder, 

^d Brahman ivhich is the self-accomplished ALoIute 

snd is rcOT^' ^ philosophy made concrete 

a concession to commonsense and the craving of 
ordmary minds for a personal god Tf „• <=^avmg of 
d personal god. It gives a conceptual 

10 BrtAms 'Sutras, IV. id. 7 . 
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version of the Absolute and spatialises Brahman by 
referring to the world of God attained by the freed self 
in an aprdkrta world. Mukti is the progressive ascent 
to the world of Brahman involving endeavour and attain- 
ment. But the Absolute is self-identical and the idea 
of the progressive attainment of an end is self-contradic- 
tory. Theism is rooted in commonsense and it cannot 
free itself from the anthropomorphic defect of humanis- 
ing God and clothing Him in spatial and temporal cate- 
gories. But the jwanmukta realises freedom in embodi- 
ment and not from embodiment. Mukti is immediate 
self-realisation and not an attainment of a new world, 
the goal of our going. The jlva is neither a part nor an 
effect nor a separate entity. The idea of whole and parts 
and cause and effect does not apply to the Absolute or 
nirguna Brahman. The jiva cannot be atomic as its 
consciousness pervades its whole being. If it is infinite^ 
tlien the infinite is one and the jwa is itself Brahman. 
But when Brahman is spatialised in the interests of 
updsana or meditation, it becomes, as it were, kurya 
Brahman or effected Brahman and admits of progress 
and attainment. Jndna destroys ajndna and there are 
no stages of dispelling it. Sankara, therefore, concludes 
that true mukti is the realisation of the self-identity of 
the Absolute and not the gradual attainment of freedom 
in a far-off world. The theists are only at the theological 
level and the intuition of nirguna Brahman does not 
appeal to their empirical consciousness. They belong to 
the Jaimini tsTpe following the realistic tradition and not 
to the higher Badari type of philosophy of idealistic 
thinking. Those who worsh ip the effected or lower Brah- 
man attain Brahmaloka and ev ento^allv re^h^long witS 
Brahma the highest world of Visnu and attain salvation. 
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The other VedMntins do not accept this condescending 
toleration and employ counter-arguments to refute the 
theory of two 7nuktis. Bhaskara, for example, rejects 
the theory of jlvanmukti on the following grounds. 
Firstly, the theory of mukti as the removal of avidya or 
negating negation is meaningless and may lapse into the 
iiihihsm of Buddhistic nirvana. If avidya is hare nega- 
tion like the square circle there is no meaning in deny- 
mg it. There can be no stages in sublation, and negation 
is always significant. Secondly, the removal of avidya 
from the empiricEdly-minded individual in jivanmukti 
should result in universal freedom or sarvamukti, which 
is, however, not a fact. If mukti is really the immediate 
apprehension of Brahman as the self-realised Absolute, 
It IS mt philosophical to speak of two muktis and com- 
promi^ truth.“ The idea of Isvara as being-becoming 
or as the effect of cosmic nescience reduces saguna Brah- 
man to a-Brahman. The true meaning of gaii is spiritual 
and not temporal or logical, and mukti is the realisation 
of the world of Brahman which transcends the spatial, 
tem^ral and moral order of space-time and karma and 
^ttmg Brahnmnised. It is thus a state of self- 
transcendence in which the Brahmajnanl lives in space- 
l^s space and views everything under the form of 

Ween the Aimitms ani 
the other schools of VecKete in the above essential 
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topics of the Sriiti chosen by the Siitrakdra^ there are 
some affinities between the two, which may be brought 
to light by analysing the followin g five schools of Advaita 
and comparing th e fifth school with 
terns, (1) Ajdtavdda ; (2) the subjective and the 
psychological theory; (3) the illusion theory; (4) the 
phenornenon theory and (5) the ethico-religious theory. 
A}dtavdda refers to the non-origination of the world and 
is logically irrefutable. It asserts that Brahman is and 
mdyd or avidyd is not. 'VlTiat is is and what is not is not. 
If the existence of avidyd is once admitted, it cannot 
afterwards be denied or destroyed. Therefore avidyd as 
a positive something or muldvidyd is denied in toto. But 
a theory which denies the theorising activity of thought 
is no philosophy at all. The text for Advaitic subjectivism 
is furnished by the Upanisad that the knower cannot 
become an object of knowledge and that prajndna 
is Brahman. The absolute ‘ I ’ is beyond the subject- 
object consciousness and the universe of space-time is 
only mind-begotten and mind-sustained. It is the 
creation of avidyd and is therefore fictitious. An analysis 
of the three states of consciousness or avasthMtraya is a 
classical application of the subjective or psychological 
method. When consciousness is withdrawn from the 
waking and dream states, it remains in a non-dual state 
in sleep, though it is still conjoined with avidyd. But in 
the turiya consciousness, pure consciousness shines 
without the cloud of nescience (avidyd). Subjectivism 
reaches its logical conclusion in ekajivavdda, which 
traces the world of space-time to the illusory projection 
of the single jiva. This aspect of Veddnta has no affinity 
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at all with the other schools of Vedanta and it has no 
\alue m a true philosophy of religion. Sankara himself 
accepts the relative reality of the external world in his 
refutation of vijMnavada. Idealism leads to soKpsism 
m epistemology and to egoism in ethics. The psycho- 
logical approach to reality should therefore be reinter- 
pieted in terms of cosmology. 

The dlusion theory as already expounded makes a 
distmcHon between the objective and the subjective sides 
of reality, and says that jndyd is cosmic nescience a-id 
iSMuat5d_fflusl2m 

tieor r^jeotlva cosmic and psychical functions in the 
thiee states of consciousness. Isvara is the aeffresja+o rtv 

as vyasti in the three states as prdjna taiiasu 
^d visva The phenomenon theory rejects the view that 

gro'iSl ofT^'T'? “ it the 

f f ® pluralistic universe. Brahman is really 

?Lf ^ uon-relational and Isvara is the 

ment of fL ..iT . ! ^ is a state- 

^t of the self-contradictions that are inherent in rela- 

reaT- • of namarupa exists, but is not 

Tn ^ ’- it js iphenome nal^d not fictitious 

L^inS's"' srr 

~nml poin, oi View, iham 

B^Wn’ bu? o“T self-identity of 

But is not infected bv itTo ; 

by Its contradictions. The chief defect 
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of this view is that it explains away Uvara as the one- 
many or being-becoming and therefore predicates 
imperfections in the Absolute. All these four schools of 
Advaitay on the analogy of the Kantian distinction 
between the critique of pure reason and that of practical 
reason, may be regarded as metaphysical or dialectic 
enquiries into the nature of reality based more on i^icdra 
than on scriptural an d spiritual faith. 

But a fifth kind of Advaita which may be called 
practical Advaita is Ihe ethico-religious approach to 
Advaita. According to it, Sdstra is eternal and self-valid 
and is the only pramdna for the establishment of Advaitic 
truth by self-experience. Practical Advaita accepts the 
reality of stages and distinguishes between the karma 
kdnda, the iipdsana kdnda and the ^ndna kdndciy the three 
kinds of reality and the two aspects of Brahman and 
regards mukti as a progressive realisation. From the 
ethico-religious point of view . Brahman is the god of 
religion who has control oyer mdyd w ithout being con- 
frontedTbv it. It is the sakti in Brahman that makes for 
the world process. The term ^ tajjala ^ in the Chdndogya 
Vpanisad^^ is a cryptic way of saying tliat the cosmos 
comes from Brahman, is in Brahman and goes to Brah- 
man. In miiktiy consciousness is self-transcendent and 
Brahman is self-realised. Freedom cannot be attained 
without the four sddhanas including intellectual, moral 
and spiritual disciplines. 

From the point of view of Vedanta as a philosophy of 
religion, the practical side of Advaita offers a basis for 
inter-Vedantic understanding. Of the non^ Advaitic 
schools, the systems of Bheddhheda suffer from the 
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inherent defect of predicating imperfections to the 
Absolute and not to the finite self. Therefore, the true 
meaning of the ontology of the Upanisads is furnished 
by the insight into the nature of the Absolute as the god 
of religion, different from the migrating jlvas and the 
mutations of prakrtz. This is the viev^ of Ramanuja and 
It IS a meeting ground for all forms of philosophic thought 
^d has the merit of furnishing a common basis for aU 
and may be briefly summarised. 

^ The Absolute of Vedanta is the all-inclusive Self which 
IS ako the soul of the universe. Brahman alone exists 
as the mtoitional highest and He is also the ethical 
ighest. He is immanent in the universe logically and is 

ethically eminent. There is no con- 
Ween jhe 

SupremTSil' as BS^^-aTiThe trwi^~ 
and the eternal of eternals that pervades all beings 
ZLr -r" ^ distingu ish Brahman from 

^ be celled 

oidi the defects of materialism as well as mentalism, 

is th™ Brahmai^ 

any taint of ^ ®®^-conscious and the blissful without 
any tamt of error, ignorance or misery. He has satvafva 

TnoTraSr^lj^'"" determining qualities and 

33a. &ty^a satyam-Br. Up., n. iii. 6. 

14. Br. Up., ni. vii. 
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refers to Brahman as its ultimate meaning. He is the 
light of lights and the sun, the moon and the stars deru e 
their light from Brahman. All the joys of Ide aie 
infinitesimal expressions of the infinite bliss of Brahman. 
It is the ultimate teaching of the Upanisad that the seeker 
after Brahman should become hrahmanised and become 
perfect. As the cosmic principle or person or presence, 
Brahman is differe nt from the unity of nature and the 
community of jwas,. It is from fear of Brahman that the 
sun and the moon shine and nature is uniform and the 
go^ perform their cosmic functions. He enters in^o all 
bemgs and exceeds them finitude. The truth that Brah- 
man IS the cosmic centre, source and self is the them» 
ot the next chapter. 



m. THE COSMOLOGY OF THE VPANISADS 

Cosmology is the theory of the origin and nature of 
the universe and the cosmology of the Upanisads is an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman as the first cause 
^d the final cause. It is a vital part of Vedanta as it 
efines the nature and value of Brahma mndsa, though 
Mme schools of Vedanta ignore it. The classical text is 
mis e in Sa,d vidya of the Ckdndogya Upanisad^ 
-d IS expomded by the Sutrak&ra, chiefly in the section 
de^g with aramhlwi^a Brahman is defined in the 
^ ^ihout a second ; by knowing it as 
cosmic ground, everything else which is the effect is 

Sis a O ^ ’^ranisaa 

\VhZhZ^ “MKfa daHiUtion ofBrahmaa as That to 
vorld of cit and aeit emerges, by Which thev 
^ed and i„,„ Which they 

^0^1^ ZT “ -asilnS 

thZies of the *^**'"'f“*' likewise, the naturalistic 
} emergence of the higher from the lower 

S' io sSS'rt 

crea tion is onlv an ^QS l§ti c idea that 

the Ibove definition and° Jso^bTt^V' 

-nt that Brahman i^ alone the Tr^: 


Ch, XJ'p.j VI. li. 1, 
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and the Infinite."^ These three determining qualities define 
the supreme nature of Brahman by distinguishing it 
from the ever-changing world of matter and the matter- 
bound jiva^ and from the freed and free selves* Brahman 
is the. infinite t hat finitis es i^lf mthout^losing its infiiuty^ 
and is thus b ot h static and d3m amic. 

The Advaitin distinguishes between satkaryavdda or 
parr^mavdda and vivartavdda and interprets the text 
ia terms of vivaHa and not parimma^^erversion ^d^ 
^ ot transformation) > The modifications of the cause are 
omy^In name and not in reality. The theory, of causaL 
relation is self-contradictory as it says that the cause and 
the ^ect are continuous and at the same time separate^ 
The effect viewed as different from the cause is an 
empirical idea, a twist of thoughl and a trick of speech, 
and is therefore a mere illusory appearance. The woi’ld 
of m'inarupa has no existence apart from Brahman which 
is ptire non-differenced being. It is vivar ta not , 
vihdr^ like the rope mistaken for the snake and the 
silver erroneously perceived in the shell. The Sruti 
itself says that the self is aU this, and that there is really 
no diversity. “He who perceives such diversity goes 
from death to death.’^^ Just as the water in a mirage 
is non-different from the surface of the salty steppe and 
as the parts limited by water pots are non-different from 
the universal ethereal space, Brahman, the cause, is non- 
different from the world, its effect. The effect is non- 
existent and the cause alone is real and is self-identical. 
The world is of such stuff as dreams are made of and 


4. satyam jnanam anantam brahma.— Tmtt. Up., U. i. 

5. neha nanasti kincana | mrtyossa mrtyum apnoti ya iha 
naneva pasyatL— B/. Up., IV. iv. 19 and Kath, Up., II iv. 11. 
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a-as no reality. The diversity caused by names and forms 
jS only a conjurer's trick an d Uvara is an a rch-iUusionist , 
and even His omniscience is only a case of nesdence mi___ 
a c 5 §,mic scal^ 

"" Vivartavada may be interpreted in a variety of ways. 
Tne theory of mayo, is really founded upon avidyd and 
udhyasa and the Advaitin, as a subjective idealist, says 
that the world is only a mental construction or idea. 
The so-called external world is only a self-projection and 
it is merely the vrttis objectified. According to him, the 
whole universe of cit and acit has its origin in me, is 
sastamed by me and is absorbed in me. I alone am the 
aggr^ate of all intelligent subjects. Therefore, what is 
popularly known as srsti, sthiti and so/rnkd/ra, is created, 
sustained and dissolved only by my individual conscious- 
ness. The world of space, time and cause is an illusory 
projection of my idea and a fictitious creation of my 
ovidya. AH idealism ends in subjectivism and super- 
solipsism, and this view is the logical conclusion of 
Advaitic idealism, and if it is accepted, there will be no 
need for the philosophy of cosmology. But it is rejected 
by the more moderate Advaitins who recognise the 
plurality of pvas and the existence of Isvara at least as a 
phenomenal or pragmatic necessity. 

The Advaitavadihs, who up hold the themy of r rniajw i^. 
or many souls and the idea of isvara, make a distinction 
between the subjective and the objective aspects of the 
universe. They posit the proposition that wha t is tr ue 
of the a nda or macrocosm^is also tnie of tlm :piri4(l~pv 
microcosm which is tersely stated thus : “ as wnthin. so _ 
mthout ” ; and they represent two types of monism 
known as file himbapratihimbavdda or reflection theory 
and the apacckedavada or limitation theory. According 
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to the bimbapratibimhavdday the Absolute wliich is pure 
consciousness somehow reflects itself in the medium of 
avklyd which is cosmic nescience in its individuated form 
and appears as many jwas^ just as there are many 
reflected images of the same face in different mirrors. 
According to the second view, the Absolute somehow 
divides itself into finite centres owing to the ujpddhis or 
limiting adjuncts. The infinite is, as it were, finitised 
like the all-pervading dkdsa enclosed in a pot. 

The Bheddbhedavddins attack mdydvdda on all fronts 
and conclude that i^ contradicts all pram anas and is 
spiritually f util^ The nature of Brahman can be 
"iscerfaineS^nly by means of Sdsira and Sdstra nowhere 
favours the doctrine of mdyd or avklyd. This doctrine 
is an alien graft on^ the Upanisads and not an inne^ 
"gfovnlfa ^tEe Sad vidyd on which Upanisqdic cosmology 
is bas^ does not refer t o the illusion theory. The terms 
sadeva and drambhaw bring out the fact of causal 
immanence as parmdma and not as vivarta. If the cause, 
as the illusionist urges, is real and the eff ect is alse^ 
^falsity wffl infest the cause itself and even the^Ve^ wil^ 
have to be reje cted as illusory . VedAntms like Bhaskara, 
Yadava and Nimbarka, therefore, reject mdydvdda in 
favour of parbmmavdda. Phenomena change, but the^r 
are not fabrications. Bhaskara says that Brahman has 
a twofold^lalcti known as jlvapa^rindma and acetanapari- 
iidma by which it becomes the finite centres and the 
objects of experience. Like the spider weaving its web, 
the Absolute, which is the unconditioned, transforms 
itself, owing to the upddhis, into the relative or the condi- 
tioned and yet it transcends the limitations of finitude. 
The jwa emanates from Brahman and finally enters into 
it. Yadava rejects the spiritual monism of Bhaskara and 
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insists on the relation between Brahman and cli and acit 
as identity in difference. Difference and non-difference 
are the dual aspects of reality and are therefore eternally 
real. Brahmatva as pure being or sanrmtra is the causal 
unity of the universe with the threefold aspects of Isuam, 
cit and aei% persisting as a potentiality in pmlaya and 
is tile highest generalisation. Sr^i is the self-differentia- 
tion of this triune unity into the three aspects like the 
water of the sea turning itself into waves, foam and 
bubbles and like clay becoming Jars, platters and pitchers. 
The Absolute becomes Isvara^, jiva and acit, as integral 
parts of the same unity, and Isvara is less than the 
Absolute. Nimbarka also explains the origin of the 
umv^rse as the ^-actualisation of Uvara, Brahman is 
self-related in the obheda aspect, but in the bheMbkeda 
aspect of creation, there is distinction between Isvara^ 
cit and acit owing to its immanent sakti. Cit and acit 
are not only different from Brahman but also depend 
upon Him as their Lord. 

Ba^nanuja rejects nidydvada and BrahiTiapari'ndrmvdda 
and explains cosmology in terms of the sainra-sainTl 
relation. He rejects Tnayavada as a theory which has 
all the defects of acosmism and pan-illusionism and 
which, in its negative movement, may lead to the doctrine 
of void. Advaitawda, as su ch, clai ms to ha ve a logical 
basis^ andj as every rational ex plaimtion""5^ 
to explain how iUusion cOrC^sts wth Brah- 
^ Brahman is pure non-differenced consciousness, 
how does it give rise to cosmic nescience ? If even onini- 
s^eace is nescience on a cosmic scale, then nescience 
infects its very source and substratum, namely. Brah- 
man, and pan-illusionism will be the only result. Isvara 

n 2 %a is conditioned by 
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'iMya and cannot be its controller;. He is only the sum 
oflEe^semBIances and is the Illusory Highest. Cosmic 
illusion envelops reality and there is no hope of enlighten- 
ment. Likewise the jlva as the reflection of Brahman 

in avidya is only a semblance and not a real entily^^ If ^ 

th e distinction of fivas is traced to avidyd and if di stinct 
'Windyds are traced”To^ distinct jlvas^ there arises th^ 
laUacsPoF^cIrcular reasoning and mutual dependency 
l^yonya dsraya). The co-existence of Brahman-jiua 
and mdyd-avidyd involves a duality and dualism which 
Ad^aitaTs unable to soiw. Besides, no moral philosopher 
would maintain the view that Brahman deludes itself 
as an arch-illusionist and deceives the jivas by enacting 
an unreal play consisting of unreal scenes, actions and 
audience. To a person di'eaming, even his teacher and | 
fellow pupils are fabrications of avidyd. If, to avoid the 
errors of subjectivism and the reflection and the limi- 
fefen theories, the AdvaiUft as identity^ philosopher 
denies the theory of mfigination and evolutic^ his view 
is practically the same as jSimyavdda or the iheory of 
void. On the theory of apaccheda, it is not liable to 
subsequent sublation as no negation can go beyond it. 

If Advaita connotes inseparable relation between Brah- 
man and the world, it allies itself with Visi^dvaita, 
Bamanuja condemns Bheddbheda with its pancosmic 
tendency as a vicious theory, which, in effect, finally 
attributes all the imperfections of life to Brahman. The 
upddhiSy whether they are illusory or real (mithyopddhi 
or satyopddhi), suffer from the fatal defects of making 
Brahman the source of all errors and evils. 

Ramanuja explains the Sad vidyd by defining the 
nature of Brahman, cit and acit as eternally real, but 
not external to one another. Like the BhedMhheda- 
4 
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vddinSy he adopts the principle of satkdryavdda and says 
that the same substance enters into different states with- 
out losing its substantiality and that the effect is not a 
substance different from the cause. In the pralaya state, 
the manifold of cit and acit exists as a real possibility. 
But it is so subtle that it may be practically treated as 
non-existent, and, in this sense, the world is non-different 
from Brahman. But in the condition of srsti or effect 
state, the one sat wills to be the many and becomes the 
many and the non-differentiated becomes differentiated. 
Consequently, by knowing Brahman, the cause, the effect, 
namely, the universe, is also known. The process of 
nature or prakrti is ever changing and is subject to the 
laws of parwdmcL Owing to the spiritual freedom of 
the jtOT, it subjects itseK to expansion and self-limita- 
tion, but Brahman is ever free and perfect. He is the 
updddnakdrma and the nimittakdrana^ the material 
cause as well. as the instrumental cause of the universe. 
He is the first cause and the final cause. He enters into 
the imiverse as its inner self and at the same time 
transcends its imperfections. The process of nature is 
for the progress of the fiva so that it may become finally 
hrahinanised. 

The order of creation as set forth in the Sruti and the 
Vednnta Sdstra may now be explained in some detail. 
In the light of the principle of parmdma, the law of 
karma and the immanent purpose of Isvara, prakrti 
exists for consciousness and not in consciousness. ^ This 
prgfcrti is called avidyd , as it obstructs the knowledge of 
andTS cSI^ rrmyd^ as i t con notes the won ders 
m creation ^ In prala^a^^TTis'^ndifferentiated and in 
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creation it begins to energise and evolve into mahat 
including the three states of saUva, rajas and taToas. 

Mahat changes into ahahkdra, including the three aspecxs 
of vaikarika, taijasa and hhutddi. From the first emanate 
the ten cognitive and the conative sense organs or 
jhdnendriyas and karmendriyas. The inner sense organ, 
namely, manas, is the co-ordinating organ of knowledge 
and it functions as ahahkdra, citta and huddhi. The 
first, i.e.j ahankdra^ is due to the false identification of 
diraan with the body. The second is the desire for a 
sense-object and the third is what discri m inates the true 
from the false. The hidriyas accompany the jlva till it 
attains miikti. From hhutddi evolve the cosmic factors 
of the five subtle elements or tanmdtras and the gross 
elements or the hhutas. Of these elements, air springs 
from ether, fire from air, w^r from fire and earth from 
water.*^ ^ ^ ^ 

The creation of the elements and the sense organs is 
the collective aspect or samasti, which precedes the 
vyasti aspect. The principle imderlying this process is 
called trvrtkaraum or panclkarana. It connotes the 
inclusion of all the qualities in all the five elements and 
the unity of the cosmic order. Each of them is divided 
into two parts and one part of each is combined with 
one-eighth of the remaining elements ; and in every 
substance in the universe, the one or the other element 
preponderates though all the others are present and they 
constitute the world of name and form. Brahman e nters 
into prakrti withjthe collect i ve soul or Brahma_mid pro- 
duces all beings including gods, human b eings and sub- 

7. akasad vasrah] vayoragnih| agner apah adbhyah prthivi. — 

TaiU. Up., 11 . 1 . 
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human beings. Each jiva is eternal and persists in its 
ora haFufe even in pralaya in a subtle state and in srsti, 
Uvara bestows bodies and sense organs on each jivou 
according to its karma a nd enters into it as its inner 
ruler. Every new srsti is*"Euta repetition of the previous 
cosmic order. Before creation, the Vedic ideas were 
intuited by the creator as the first-born of the Absolute 
and he creates the thinking things and objects of thought 
in the light of his intuitive insight. Nature acts in a 
uniform way and even gods like Indra and Varuna 
persist with their characteristics as archetypes, thougn, 
as individuals, they come and go. Indras come and go 
but Indratva remains. Pralaya and srsti bring out the 
rhythmic enfolding and unfolding of the cosmos and the 
cosmic prooe^ion is for the m aking jouls by the 
moulding of matte r. The apparent cruelty and caprice 
that prevail in the moral world are traceable to the karma 
of the jiva ; and Isvara, the Inner Ruler of all. dispenses 
justice impartially according to individual desert. Ulti- 
mately, pralaya and sr^i reveal the sportive spontaneity 
of Uvara as the divme_artist The theory of ”056311010 is 
reinterpreted and it becomes the act of recreation in 
which the artist enacts the divine comedy and enjoys the 
bliss of the creation of the jzvas with a view to shaping 
them into His own image. 

The cosmology of the Upanisads rejects entirely the 
asathdryavada of the Vaisesika and his atomic theory of 
the origin of the universe. His radical pluralism reduces 
the world-order into a multiverse without any under- 
lying umty and the idea of an external designer denies 
the reality of divine immanence. The Sankhya no doubt 
accepts saikdryavdda, and in his cosmological account, 
he expounds the evolution of the cosmos, but he ignores 
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the creative fiinction of the Inner Huler. The vaixoits 
tneories ot emanation and emergence held by the Bheda^ 
hhedavadins attribute imperfections to the Absolute and 
thus make U vara Him self a glo rified scmisdrin who has 
an infinity of ev3sin nature. The illusion theory 
"saysHOEat theTSbsoIute somehow divides or seems to 
divide itself into finite centres, but is unable to explain 
why the Absolute appears as the many. 

Cosmology arouses wonder and a sense of holy 
mystery. Though all Veddntins agree in describing the 
pralaya state as the absence of the differentiation of 
ndmarupa, they differ in their accounts of sr^. They 
Fittribute creation to mdyd, the iipddhis or the pm'indract 
sakti in Brahman or to karma. From the ethico-religious 
point of view, the exp osition of Ramanuja has the rnerff 
of ma intaining ^e purity of Brahman by tracing the 
imperfec tions of life to the m oral free dom of the self and 
of pSrviding a common ground for the meeting ^f thg 
e xtremes of monism and theism. The Advaitin accepts 
pragmatically the reality of the cosmic order and its 
Ruler and his thesis agrees with Ramanuja’s in accepting 
the direct import of tajiala. From the spiritual stand- 
point, there is no doubt that the endless procession of the 
space-time world is for the progression of the self and 
its final attainment of perfection. The next chapter 
seeks to define the nature and characteristics of the self 
or ;ira. 



IV. UPANISADIC PSYCHOLOGY 

Upanisadic psychology has a metaphysical and spiritual 
background and is therefore different from the theories 
which are founded upon mere empirical and rational 
methods. In the Chdndogya Upanisad, Indra seeks from 
Prajapati the knowledge of the nature of the eternal 
self that is different from its changing states of waking 
consciousness, dreams and dreamless sleep.^ In the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Yajhavalkya expounds to 
King Janaka the psychology of the three avasthas or 
psychical states and the way to overcome evil.^ In the 
Kcfhopamsad^ Nadketas desires to know from the Grod 
of Death the nature of the self and the meaning of 
immortality.^ 

The Upanisadic method of solving this problem is that 
of self-realisation through self-renunciation and spiritual 
induction as opposed to the logical method of elimination. 
The spiritual aspirant gradually realises that the self is 
different from the body, gross and subtle, prana or vital 
air, sensation and reason. It is not a fleeting flux of 
psycho-physical states, but is eternally and essentially 
blissful. 

A brief account of the rival theories, which look 
plausible, may be given before the correct theory or the 
siddhdnta is stated. First, there is the view of the 
Uehdtmavddins and the Indriydtmavddins^ who say that 
the dtman is the body or the sense organs. What is 

1. Ck, Up,y Vm. viL 

2. Bn Up., W. iii. 

3. Kath. Up., I. i. 
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called dtman is, to them, only the configuration of ele- 
ments or the aggregate of physical changes which is 
dissolved at death. Consciousness can be explained 
mechanically as an epi-phenomenon or bye-product of 
nature without resorting to any supernatural or spiritual 
explanation. The brain is said to secrete thought as the 
liver secretes bile. Self-consciousness emerges gradually 
from matter or prakrti. The self is said to be a late 
arrival in the process of evolution. But this is the view 
of the materialist or Lokdyatika^ and its vital defect is 
its failure to explain the primacy, if not the priority, of 
the moral and spirtual consciousness. The physico- 
chemical sciences can explain only the nature of the 
visible and tangible universe. They fail to explain the 
nature of self-consciousness and the striving for the 
moral or spiritual values of life. The self is quite 
different from the gross body consisting of the twenty- 
four tattvas, gross and subtle. While the self is aware of 
the sensations, the sensations have no such self-conscious- 
ness. 

Next there are the Prdimtmavddins who go a step 
further and contend that the prana is the self. The 
Upanisad brings out this view by the story of the speech, 
mind and the senses contesting for supremacy with prana 
and proving by the anvaya vyatireka method or positive 
and negative test, that prana alone maintains life.- It 
alone has vital power or creative activity which is 
capable of self-origination and self-multiplication. Prana- 
vdda is more comprehensive than the atomic or 
materialistic theory, because no machine is self-creative 
or has the power of self-origination like the vital impulse. 

4. Bt. Up., VL i and Kaiis, Up., 11. xiv. 
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But it does not go far enough, as consciousness cannot 
originate from prana. Therefore, the psychologist sajs 
that consciousness is more comprehensive than mattej.* 
or life. The theory is more concrete than the physical 
tneory of atoms and the biological theory of life. To 
the psychologist, the self is a series of perishing psychical 
presentations. 

The Buddhist as a Ksanikavijmnavadin demes the 
existence of the self or dtman and explains it away 
as a mere perishing psycho-physical series without 
any substantiality or stability. The self is not a static 
being but a ceaseless becoming though it seems to be a 
single entity. It consists of five skandhas, namely, rupa 
(form), vedana (feeling), samjna (perception), sams- 
kdra (will) and vijmna (reason). It is a series of 
momentary sensations without any permanence. But 
this view is untenable as it cuts at the very root of 
personal identity based on the fact of recognition or 
memory. As the Upanisad says, the speaker is different 
from speech and the mantr from manas. The self persists 
in Its owm being in spite of all its momentary mental 
modifications and to depersonalise the self is to decapitate 
It. Abnormal psychology no doubt refers to dissociation 
or (fis{>eKal of fiersonality, but the science of yoga 
based on metapsychics describes the possibility of realis- 
ing the personal identity of the self as distinct from its 
psychic changes. 

It is therefore true to say that there can be no psycho- 

as there can be no play 
ofjakuntala without Sakuntala. The rationalist there- 
fore goes further and affirms that reason is more com- 
ensive t m the atom, soul or sensation and that it 
generis. As the Taittmija Upanisad holds. 
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mjMna is a higher category than matter, life or 
consciousness.^ It is the self that sustains the senses and 
synthesises their fimctions. The rationalist defines the 
self as a rational being and posits the rationality of the 
universe. It is reason that distinguishes man from the 
plant and the animal and makes him the crown of 
evolutionary progress. But reason is not the final cate* 
gory of reality because it often starts with doubt and 
ends with scepticism. The rationalist is oppressed by 
the ultimate mystery of all things and develops finally 
an agnostic, if not a sceptical, attitude towards life. Tne 
self can never be discovered by syllogistic thinking. The 
Jaina goes a step further and afiirms the existence of a 
plurality of jauas forming a monadic hierarchy from the 
plant to the perfect seif. The dtman is therefore different 
from the logical intelleci: and, from the Veddntic point of 
view, is different from the western terms, spirit, soul and 
self, as fiiey are not free from the defects of animism and 
the riddles of the mind-body theories. The atman can 
be realised by yogic introversion as eternally effulgent 
and blissful, and this truth is capable of verification by 
a process of spiritual induction. The existence of the 
self as different from the body is an indubitable fact of 
spiritual experience. 

As contrasted with these, Vedanta affirms the eternity 
of the self as opposed to the theory of its sudden 
creation or dissolution and defines it as the subject hav- 
ing cognition, conation and feeling as its fxmctions and 
not as a mere dhlidsa or reflection of hiiddhi. It persists 
as a monadic being or amt in all states and cannot be 
explained away as a mere metaphor or as an annvMa, 


5. laitt. Up., 11. 5. 
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Ihi' proco.s.s of llioughl implies the thought of the process 
umi also the thinking self as its subject. The ‘ I ’ persists 
in all mental stalos as a pervading identity and not as 
a moi'e connection of content, and there is no self- 
ccnilrudicllou between one state and another. On the 
otlu'r lumd, among the Asiika philosophers, the Sdnkhya 
aec(j>l. V'cciic aulhonty and says that the purusa is 
no'anrtiyrtna (forinlobs) and nirguna (attrihuteless)' and 
a siloni .solitary self, but it is a witness that witnesses 
nothing. It is emptied of all content and is abstract. The 
VaUe.ftka holds that intelligence is produced by the 
conjunciion oC the self with the mind. This conjunction 
i ^ IHuely adventitious and intelligence is not an essential 
CiUality of the self. This view makes the dtman mechani- 
cal ^ Vedanta insists on the moral freedom of the dtman 
aiKl its self-sovereignty and is opposed to the method of 
doi)ot\sonalising it and denying its spontaneity. 

AdiHtiia combats the theistic idea of the self as a 
.s(‘parato personality. According to it the atomic and 
inonadi(‘ naiure of the self is metaphorical and not meta- 
physical Owing to the superimposition of the quality 
of hitdclhi on dtman, dtman appears to be monadic though 
it Is really infinite. It is fictitiously hypostatised by 
huddhi^ its limiting adjunct. Antahkarana, which is the 
false limiting adjunct of the dtman, is variously described 
as manciB when it is in a doubting state, citta, the fleet- 
ing psychosis, huddhi, the state of determination, and 
ahcLvlsdra^ the sense of egoity. The idea of agency arises 
from axndyd and is not of the essential nature of the 
dtman, which is the one non-dual pure consciousness. 
Just as light appears straight or bent owing to its passing 
tln^nigh a medium, pure intelligence affected by avidyd 
to act and feel though it is ever free from nescience. 
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The jwa appears to be a finite self which has the quali- 
ties of knowing, feeling and willing ; it works with the 
tools of thought, suffers from sorrow and migrates in the 
world of samsdra. But when the darkness of avidyd is 
dispelled, it knows that it is Brahman which is ever 
partless and perfect. This view, it should be emphasised, 
has no support in me Upanisads or ^jnTjhe Sutras 
expounding them as they insist on the^ eternity^ of the 
^eH and its moral andT spiritual freedom. 

The Upanisadic view of karma is opposed to fatalism 
and predeterminism on the one hand and mere inde- 
terminism on the other. It attributes the imperfections 
of life to the finite self. The dtman has somehow fallen 
from its Braliviabhdva but it retains the will to free itself 
from the causality of karma or samsdra and regain its 
divine nature. It is essentially blissful and its threefold 
sorrows arising from natural, moral and supernatural 
causes are traceable to the career of sensuality and sin, 
which it has chosen. Ihe pessimistic view that the 
dtman suffers from the will to live and from innate 
sinfulness is foreign to the Upanisads, 

The jwa is essentially a knowing subject and is not 
mere intelligence or non-intelligence. The theory of pure 
consciousness, without a self to integrate the conscious 
processes, is as unthinkable as that of a self whose 
consciousness is adventitious or occasional. Conscious- 
ness presupposes an entity that persists in all states and 
gives a meaning to their unity and continuity ; and there 
can be no self without consciousness as its essence. It 
shines by itself like the light of a luminous body. Con- 
sciousness is always out there in the self whether it is 
latent or patent. Though the seK is infinitesimal or 
monadic, its consciousness is infinite and all-pervading. 
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The individual soul is to be known as part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair divided a hundred 
times but yet it is also infinite.® Even the monist who 
has to accept the fact of sarvamukti has to concede the 
existence of a plurality of jlvas at least as a working 
hypothesis. The freedom of the self is a moral and reli- 
gious necessity as no Vedic duty or Veddntic iipusand is 
possible without such freedom and responsibihty. The 
text in the Katha Upanisad, If the slayer thinks he 
slays the diman and if the slain thinks he is slain, they 
both do not understand the truth/’®® affirms the indes- 
tructibility of the self and does not^eny its agancyC 
To say that agency belongs to prakrti or manas is to deny 
the reality of the moral and spiritual endeavour of the 
rnumuhm and his achievement of freedom. Prakrti does 
not meditate on miikU or attain it. The self is by nature 
blissful and aU its misery is traceable to its false identifi- 
cation with the body and its fall from its blissful state in 
i.^e world of BrahmS “““ ^ 

The self abides in its own being and persists in all the 
three states of consciousness, of w^aking, dream and 
€ ^ eamless sleep, and its self-identity may be obscured by 
karma but is never destroyed. The jlva in the waking 
state suffers from the ills of samsdra in accordance with 
*^s karma ; iu the intermediate state called th e dream 
^ desires . There are no chariots in 
laat state, no horses, no roads; no happiness, joy and 
himself creates all these.’^ According to 

6. \alagra satabhagas3‘'a satadha kalpitasya ca [ 

bhago nvas sa vijheyah sa canantyaya kalpyate ’ ^vet Ur). V. 9 

6a. Kath. Up. I. ii 19 

7. na tatra ratha na rathayoga na pantnano bhavanti atha 
-athan rathayogan pathah srjate sa hi kartha— Br. Up., IV hi 10. 
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Advaita^ the dream world is a mere phantom or mdyd as 
it does not fit in with the whole of reality or the world 
of space-time-cause and as it is sublated by the waking 
state; even the so-called physical world is not abso- 
lutely real as it is sublated in the turiya state. The non- 
Advaitins oppose this view on the ground that the world 
of space-time is real and is divinely ordained. They 
argue thus : the pleasures and pains of the dream state 
follow the moral law of karma and the rules of the 
lawgiver ; as Sankara himself admits, it is the Highest 
Self that rules the seif in all its states. Ramtouja 
accordingly gives a moral interpretation of the terms 
'iivaya and avidyd by equating avidya with karma ^and 
thus invests the whole of experience with moral and 
religious seriousness. ‘ Life is real, life is earnest \ 
It is better to say that the dream states are real and have 
the same morally constrain ing power and p urp ose as the 
waking state, than to sa:^ that the waking state is unreal 
like dreams. In deep sleep, there are no dreams and no 
subject-object consciousness ; and the sleeper, obscured 
by avidydy puts off all instruments of knowledge and 
action, rests on the bosom of the Infinite and refreshes 
himself. ‘‘Whatever these creatures are here, whether a 
lion, or a ^if, or a boar, or a mosquito, that they become 
again on ;esLaking,”^ In a state of swoon occasioned, for 
example, by a blow on the head, there is no conscious- 
ness and it is a ‘ half-way house ’ to death.® At 

8. CK Up,, VI X. 2. 

9. The analysis of the three avasthas, waking, dream and 
dreamless sleep as successive stages in the Advaitic process of 
progressive abstraction and sublation leading to the transcendental 
state of turiya is open to the charge of subjectivism and it ignores 
the reality of the cosmic order and its divine ruler. 
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the time of death, the heart is illumined and the self 
moves out and is followed by its conscious quality, 
karma and its memory stored up in the subtle body. 
Like the caterpillar that, after reaching the end of a blade 
of grass, finds another place of support and then draws 
itself towards it, the self, when it leaves the body, finds 
a place of support and then draws itself towards it. The 
evolution of the self is determined by the nature of its 
character. Good deeds are rewarded and one who has 
done punya karma ascends to svarga and enjoys the 
pleasures arising from one’s good deeds and is born 
again in good surroundings. The evil-doer goes to a 
dark and joyless region and when the effect of the evil 
deed is exhausted, he is born again as a low creature,^ 
The eschatological ideas of the Upanisads are fully 
developed in the conception of two paths known as pitr- 
ydna (the way of the Fathers) and arcirddimdrga or 
devaydna (the way of the gods) Those who do good 
deeds ascend by the path of smoke, the night and the 
dark half of the month to the world of the pitrs and 
feially to the moon and then they descend to the sky and 
the cloud and rain and are born again. But those who 
seek Brahman, ascend to the world of Brahman by the 
shining path of the sun and are freed for ever from the 
sorrows of samsdra. 

The relation between dtman and Pararmtman requires 
exact determination. According to the Mayavadim avidyd 
is an inner obscuring something, by which the one self 

10. Br. Up., IV. iv. 3. 

11. tadya iha ramaniya carana abhyaso ha yat te rainamyam 

yonim apadyeran ya iha kapuya ^rana abhyaso ha yat te 

kapuyam yonim. apadyeran. — Ch, Up., V. x. 7. 

12. Ch. Up., V. X. 1 to 4 and Br. Up., VI. ii. 15 & 16. 
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imagines itself to be the many and appears as manifold. 
The self is a mere apparition of the Absolute and its three 
states bring out the self-contradiction between its 
existence and content. Its atomic or monadic nature is 
a hypostatisation of huddhi or the limiting adjunct of 
avidyd. Atman is essentially the Absolute and this truth 
is realised in mukti ox disillu sionment. The term amsa 
or part of Brahman means part ^ as it were ’ of Brahman 
as Brahman is impartible and non-diflerenced intelli- 
gence. This view cuts at the very root of moral and 
spiritual progress and makes mukti itself a jna ke-believ^ 
To say that jmtia sublates aj ndna and also sublates it self 
Is a c ase“^ neg aSiglSegation and has meaiung or 
j alue. The hmitation theory is a more moderate type 
of Advaita because it invests the finitising process of the 
infinite with some reality. Brahman with , sup er- 
excellent limiting adjuncts rules the jlvas w ith inferioj;:. 
^dfuncf^ This view marks the transition to Bhedd- 
hhedavdda which makes the upddhis real limiting 
adjuncts and not an illusory process. Brahman is per- 
fect and imconditioned but owing to the limitations of 
the iipddhis and the complex of avidyd^ kdma and karma, 
the psycho-physical complex, it becomes finite. The 
'Veddntic term amsa refers to the real principle of 
individuation that is due to the upddhis in the Absolute. 
But even this view destroys the freedom of the finite 
self. The emanation theory {Brakma^qrirudmavdda) 
therefore says that the finite s^ is not a phantom of the 
Absolute, but is a real fact or factor which has formal 
distinctness of its own in the empirical as well as the 
emancipated state. It is identical with the Absolute and 
yet different from it and thus the emanation theory pro- 
vides both for the monistic and the pluralistic needs of 
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philosophy. The Absolute is both the one and the many 
and owing to the parimma sakti in Brahman, the static 
becomes dynamic and Brahman becomes Uvara and the 
finite centres. Even this view explains away the 
personahty of the finite self and its moral and spiritual 
autonomy. The theistic pluralists, however, go to the 
other extreme and affirm the eternal distinction betv^een 
pva and Uvara and their externality. Uvara is self-- 
dependent and extra-mundane and though He comes into 
personal relation with the self, He is absolutely distinct 
from it. The jiva is always dependent upon Uvara and 
there is a contrast between the omnipotence and omni- 
science of Isvara and the impotence and nescience of the 
But this view does not fully bring out the 
immanence of God in tide finite self and the reality of 
its mystic intimacy. The sar^a-^mrt theory of Rania- 
nuja seeks to remove the defects of the other theories 
by regarding the dtman as the finite self but with infinite 
intelligence and defines Brahman as the or the 

soui’ce and sustenance of the jiva. While the jlva suffers 
from finitude and sorrow, Isvara is the infinite that is 
eternally blissful and can infinitise the nature of the 
jwor. The self is not to be spatialised or given an empiric 
dress,, but is eternal and free and Brahman is the life 
of its life and the ultimate subject of consciousness and 
is the meaning of all its endeavour. The self or prakdra 
is logically distinguishable from Brahman, its praharJ. 
but is spiritually inseparable from it. The jlva is not 
an appearance or limitation of the Absolute, but is an 

13. ya atmani tisthan atmanontaro yamatma na veda yasyatma 
Tirana y^. atmanam antaro yamayati sa ta atmantaryamyamrt 
ah. — Bt, Up.j V. vii. 22 (Madliyandina)^ 
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organ of the All-Self and it lives, moves and has its being 
in the self-commxmicating love of the All-Self. This 
theory reconciles all the extremes of idealism and realism, 
and of monism and pluralism and it has the merit of 
satisfying the metaphysiccd, moral and mystic needs of 
life. The relation between Brahman and dtman is not 
to be conceived in terms of cause and effect, substance 
and quality, whole and parts which are after all cate- 
gories of the understanding, but in the spiritual language 
of inseparability and intimacy. The analogies of the soul 
and the body, light and its luminosity, the flower and its 
fragrance are but devices of the intellect to portray the 
umty of the dtman and Parccmdtman and their union. 
While psychology describes the process of the empirical 
self or the jlva^ ethics deals with the jlva or dtman as it 
ought to be and the next chapter develops this normative 
aspect of conduct. 



V. THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISADS 


The ethics of the Upanisads deals with the moral 
endeavour of the jiva to free itself from the obscura- 
tions, allurements and contractions of avidyd^ kdma and 
karma^ and to realise Brahman as the supreme goal of 
hfe, and it also furnishes the most inspiring motive for 
conduct in its individual and social aspects. The 
Veddntin is at once a metaphysician, moralist and mystic. 
He is more interested in the synthetic insight into the 
soul of things than in the analytic method of discovering 
distinctions. To him the different branches of philo- 
sophy, like metaphysics, ethics and religion, are vitally 
rdated; they form logically an integral whole and are 
distinguidiable, but not divisiUe. In this sense, Yeddn- 
tic ethics is not a separate science as in Western thought, 
but is merged in the system of Vedanta as a whole. To 
satisfy the demands of practical reason, the system of 
Veddntic ethics may, however, be studied by itself to 
bring out its essential features. The metaphysician, who 
has a critical knowledge of epistemology, ontology and 
cosmology should develop into a mumuksu seeking 
muka or emancipation from the cycle of samsdra. The 
method followed in this study is different from that of 
most modem expositors of Upanisadic ethics. They 
adopt the Western view of ethical history, and trace the 
evolution of the moral standard from heteronomy and 
theonomy to autonomy, and they conclude that Vedanta 
is on the whole deficient in the principle of autonomy. 
The rule for conduct was at first heteronomy, viz., the 
law of man as in the Taittmyopanisad “ Follow the wise 
man”, then it became theonomy or the law of God as 
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in the Kafhopanisad^ viz., ‘the fear of God makes all 
gods do their work.’ The idea of moral autonomy was 
folly appreciated only in the later days of the It 

also rejects some theories of absolutism which dwell on 
the self-contradiction between the actual and the ideal, 
and between action and knowledge and which favour 
the false ascetic view of exit from life and world nega- 
tion as the goal of conduct. The true ethics of the Upani- 
sads expounds the way of self-purification through self- 
renunciation leading to the goal of Brahmajndna, and it 
insists on the innate spiritual worth of man and the 
solidarity of life in all its levels from the amoeba to the 
amara. It deals with the nature of karma in its psycho- 
logical and ethical aspects and insists on the disinterested 
performance of duty or dharma without any hedonistic 
or utilitarian considerations. In its social aspect, Veddn- 
tie ethics insists on the performance of dharma and refers 
to the duties of man to others like parents, teachers, 
gods and society in general and solves the dualism 
between egoism and altruism. 

The chief requisite of the mumuksu is the practice of 
self-renimciation or vairdgya and the effort to free him- 
^If from the evils of ahankdra and then to realise the 
true aham. His ideal of conduct is self-realisation 
through selE-renimciation. The Sutras, following the 
way of the Upanisads, insist on the need for vairdgya 
arising from a reflection on the impermanence of worldly 
life. Owing to the confusions of avidya and the con- 
tradictions of karma, the jiva is caught up in the triple 
fetters of avidya, hdma and karma and the miseries of 

1. Ranade : Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, 
p. 290. 
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metempsychosis. Karma is both good and evil and is 
never lost, but is conserved in the psycho-physical body 
that accompanies the jiva in its sams^ric career. When 
the physical body is dissolved after death, the good soul 
ascends with the psychic apparatus to the plane of the 
devas and enjoys the pleasures of svarga. But i t has no 
freedom there, a s it has to ministe r slavisMy to thej geeds 
of the devas^ When the effect of the good deeds is 
exhausted, the jiva is hurled down once again into the 
world of karma and its next birth is determined by the 
moral tendencies stored up in the psychic body and they 
constitute the predisposing cause of its next birth. The 
wicked soul suffers at death from hellish pains and when 
the evil is exhausted by ex^tion, it also enters into a 
new body in accordance with its karmcu Every one acts 
according to fcarme, but the mumuksu alone is conscious 
of its consequences and when he reflects on the trivial 
and transient values of worldly life, he longs to obtain 
freedom from the clutches of karma and the wheel of 
samsdra. Mundane existence is a tragic waste. It is 
futile and weary. Youth fades away like a mushroom ,* 
manhood vanishes in a moment. Fame lasts only for a 
secx)nd and life itself ends in death. Every pleasure is 
frafught with, pain and hope itself leads to despair. Even 
from the point of view of knowledge, there is really no 
scope for optimism. Science and philosophy vainly 
^ock at the gate of knowledge and scepticism grows 
vnth increasing knowledge. The active man who turns 
away from pfijiosophic thought and dedicates himself to 
world welfare withers away in work and worry and 
knows at the end that the world is like the dog’s curly 
tail whidi can never be straightened, and the attain- 
ment of the millennium is only moonshine. The artist 
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merely delights in dreams and empty imaginings. Thus 
the avidyu-^vidden self imprisoned in the world of kai'ina 
is tormented by the pairs of opposites hke pleasure and 
pain, and desire and aversion and it realises at last the 
hazards and hardships of earthly life and longs for the 
stability and security of muhtL 
Advaita traces the source of evil and suffering to 
woidyd, defined as the innate obscuration of pure con- 
sciousness, Avidyd^ someho w^ distorts the one and 
divides it into the many and thus creates a confusion in 
the mind between reality and its appearance or appari- 
tion. This misunderstanding is called adhydsa and is 
illustrated by the rope-snake analogy. Pure conscious- 
ness or sat-cit-^nanda is eternal, self-effulgent bliss, but 
is somehow mistaken for the empirical self or andtmd 
which is anrta^ jada and duhka, a perishing and sorrow- 
ridden thing, and it is this false identification with the 
wmttTm, called ahhvmmia that is the cause of all the pairs 
of opposites like good and evil, pleasure and pain, love 
and hatred and the cycle of samsdra. The pleasures of 
fife are mere semblances without any stability. The ills 
of samsdra are traceable to karma^ ahhinudna, adhydsa 
and finally to avidyd, Avidyd is indeterminable as it 
cannot be explained as sat (being), asat (non-being) or 
sat-asat (being-non-being) , and to seek for the cause of 
avidyd is illegitimate as the causal category has only an 
empirical and not a transcendental use. The in- 
conceivable is, however, conceived differently b y different 
Advaitins. To the illusionist, avidyd is an apparition or 
a magical show; to the phenomenalist, it is a fact of 
finiteness which is empirical; to still others it is the 
statement of the self-contradictions of life in the world 
of space-time-cause and to the identity philosopher it is 
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non-existent like the flower in the sky. It is a phantom, 
phenomenon, self-discrepancy or bare negation. It is 
overcome by jndna which may be explained as tran- 
scendental experience or sublation of avidyd. The dtman 
appears as andtman^ and it is only by jimtia that the 
illusion or defect is removed. The performan ce of__ 
karma i s only indirectly helpful to the mumuksu In 
apprehending Brahman as it clarifies the mind and makes 
it conclude that the only utility^ of Js^tp„J;^^ow-JEl 

futility and de sjm dibil^ 

Bhaskara refutes the theory of avidyd on the ground 
that the stultification of ajnemt by jfiana is as 
inconceivable as the origin of existence. Aj^na should 
be eiliier prior to fmna^ present along with it or it is 
bare negation. It cannot precede jfiatia as conscious- 
ness is presupposed even in its denial and its antecedent 
non-existence is inconceivable. It cannot co-exist with 
jndna as the two are contradictory, and bare denial is 
meaningless. Jndna is essentially relational and non- 
relational consciousness is non-existent like the square- 
circle. Avidyd is not a fictitious, but a real, limiting 
adjunct of reality and may be described as the principle 
of individuation or the finitising power of the infinite. 
The upddhi is a psycho-physical complex made of avidyd- 
kdma^karrna conditioning the unconditioned and impli- 
cating the jlva in the errors, evils and other imperfec- 
tions of its empirical life. The mumuksu seeks to retrace 
the steps and ascend to his home in the Absolute by 
means of jndna-karma sa muccaya or the co-ordination 
j 7^'^^HL.S^ ^kg/^ ^ Whdle the Mimamsaka insists on 
I the performance of duty or karma or explains away the 
I value of fndna as mere arthavdda, the Advaitin goes to 
j the other extreme and abandons karma altogether as his 
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philosophy of seK-identity is opposed to ethical dualism. 
But the Bhedahhedavddin avoids these extremes of acti- 
vism and asceticism by rationalising karma and energis- 
ing jndna and thus correlating the clai m s of will and 
thought. The barriers to mukti are intellectual as well 
as moral and wisdom consists in utilising the insight 
afforded by jndna and the d3mamic element of activism 
or niskdma karma and attaining the bliss of unitive life. 
According to Yadavapraka^, Brahman, by His parz- 
Tidmasakti^ emanates into Isvara^ cit and acit ; and the 
jiva, dissatisfied with its isolation, longs to escape from 
the fetters of karma and enter into hheddhheda relation 
with Brahman. Thus all the schools of Advaita and 
Bheddbheda trace the source of imperfection to Brahman 
itself, whether it is defined in terms of amdyd, upddhis 
or parindmasaktL 

Ramanuja objects to these views and offers a solution. 
He attributes all change, imperfection and suffering to 
the iiva and defines Brahman as the pure and perfect 
self. Advaita affirms that Brahman itself is under the 
illusive influence of beginningless avidyd. To Bhaskara, 
Brahman is conditioned by limiting adjxmcts. Yadava 
makes Brahman experience the sufferings arising from 
karma. But, to Ramanuja, Brahman has an infinity of 
perfections and it is the jlva that is accountable for all 
the ills of life. He reinterprets avidyd, ux^his and 
parindmasakti in terms of karma and the moral responsi- 
bility of the finite self. The law of karma admits of a 
psychological explanation in the light of the principle of 
causality and moral interpretation based on the affirma- 
tion of the freedom of the will. From the scientific stand- 
point, every act or karma is determined by the environ- 
ment and the disposition or giinas of the individual and 
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is subject to the rigour of causal necessity. From the 
religious or mystic aspect, every act of man is divinely 
ordained, as Isvara is the real actor in the world of Ilia. 
But, morally, the doer is greater than his deeds, since he 
has the freedom to determine his future and he is free 
but for himself, th ough he cannot undo^his ^vdTahdh^ 
karma or karma wh ich has begun to bear fruit,' h e can 
.c mquer the sancita kar ma, attain moral autonomy and 
shape his destiny. Karma in the broad sens e of the 
term includes n ot only overt actio n, but desires_or ideas 
of endg.. Good karma connotes purity of thoughtTword" 
and deed and expresses the consistency between what is 
thought, what is said and what is done. There is really 
no coi^t between the motive or the inner attitude and 
inteidiDn and the outer acticm and even if there is a 
conflict between the two, inner purity is preferable to 
mere conformity to an external law. What is good may 
be pleasant, but what is pleasant is not necessarily good. 
It is on this ^ti-hedonistic standpoint that Naciketas in 
the Kafhopanisad rejects the boons like longevity, beauty 
and earthly sovereignty offered to him by the God of 
Death and prefers the good (sreyas) to the pleasant 
ipr&yas).^ Goodness implies self-sovereignty and the 
good or wise man like a skilful charioteer has control 
over the unruly senses that run after the pleasures of 
the senses. Seff-realisation is the supreme goal of life 
^d not the attainment of sense-pleasures. In the fotnous 
^alogue between sage Yajnavalkya and his wife, 
MaitreyT, m the BrhaMranyaka Upanisad, Maitreyi tells 


^ nanarthe 

purusam sinitah 1 tayos sreya adadanasya sadhu bhavati hlyate 
" -Kath, Up., n. L 


srtlia<j ya u prejo vrmte | 
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her lord that she prefers eternal life and love to the 
ephemeral wealth offered by him and he then utters 
these words of wisdom : “ The husband is dear not on 

account of the husband but on account of the dtman or 
the Highest Self/’^ The term dtman is to be interpreted 
as the Highest Self. The aim of self-realisation is not 
egoistic satisfaction but the satisfaction of Paramdtmd 
or the Highest Self. It is by seeking the infinite that we 
get infinite satisfaction. Human love is not to be shunned 
or spumed in a spirit of egoism or false asceticism, but 
is to be treated as a partial expression of divine love. 
Love, truth, goodness and peace are eternal values of life 
that are conserved in the self. In ethical effort there is 
a harmonious blending of feeling, thought and action 
which satisfies the highest ideals of the mystic, the 
contemplative man and the man of action. Moral and 
spiritual perfection presupposes the endeavour to realise 
the end as well as the end to be accomplished and this 
view avoids the defects of hedonism and rationalism. 
Brahman is the perfect self and perfection is the gradual 
re^isation of the perfect self. In this way, Upanisadic 
ethics leads the aspirant step by step from wickedness to 
goodness and from goodness to godliness and thus enables 
him to realise that the supreme end of conduct is not 
only the attainment of goodness, but the realisation of 
God as the soul of goodness. The Absolute is beyond 
good and evil in the sense that it is ever perfect and free 
from the limitations of karma. It is supra-moral and 
not less than moral. The term ^ evil ^ h as th ree m ean^ 
ings, physical, moral and religious, a nd ^ connotes _ res- 

3. na va are pat 3 nah kamaya patih priyo bhavatyatmanastu 
kamaya patih priyo bhavati, — Br. Tip,. IV. v. 6. 
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pectively suffering, moral taint and sinfulness. I n the 
TnSt "sense, suffering externally or centrally 
originated or caused by things outside or by celestials 
above ; but every case of suffering may not be the result 
of moral evil as the sorrows caused by self-sacrifice and 
love are cheerfully courted. Moral evil arises from the 
violation of the moral law or of the imperatives of duty 
and it deepens into sin when it is a transgression of duty 
laid down as a divine command. Sin is ultimately a fall 
or lapse from divine life and connotes self-alienation from 
God and though its origin is logically unaccountable or 
inconceivable, it can be cured and therefore it has an 
end. 

The practical side of Upanisadic ethics or applied 
ethics is of vital importance to the moral person who 
desires to know what is good, to do good, to be good 
and thus to become godly. Virtue and duty are the inner 
and outer sides of every moral act. The Upanisads 
insist more on inner purity and righteousness than on 
the rights of man or mere conformity to passing conven- 
tion. The nature of duty or dharma cannot be rationally 
demonstrated. The essence of goodness comes from God 
who alone is all good. Duty is a divine command. It is 
the voi(^ of God in the inner moral consciousness or the 
self. The moral consciousness is rooted in the philo- 
sophic view that Reality is essentially good, and culmi- 
nates in the religious conviction that Reality is the atman 
in us that is righteous and makes for righteous- 
ness. The Upanisadic commandments as imperatives of 
duty are more comprehensive than the Sermon on the 
Moxmt and more concrete and significant than the 
Buddhistic code of eightfold virtues. The specific duties 
of every man are determined by his station in life. In 
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this way, ethics is related to metaphysics and religion on 
the one side and to psychology and sociology on the other. 

A brahmacari who finishes his studies and becomes a 
householder or grhasta is taught the basic truth of the 
solidarity of man and the duties that a social man owes 
to the divinely ordained universe consisting of gods, 
pitrs, teachers and fellow beings, which has given him 
the rights of life, education and freedom. Among the 
imperatives of duty deduced from this truth are the 
following : Worship your parents and pitrs as God ; 
worship your teacher and guests as God ; do not swerve 
from the truth and the study of the Veda.^ According 
to the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Prajapati repeats Da 
thrice to the devas, asuras and men ; it is interpreted as 
-ddmya ta^ daya d hvam and datta respectively.^ The 
celestials with the sdttvikaqn^ity predominant in them 
think that they are taught self-control. The asuras with 
the ‘ dark ’ (tdTnasic) quality construe it as an injunc- 
tion that they should practise dayd or pity and men with 
the rdjaszka quality explain it as a command to them 
that they ought to practise charity. In this way the three 
virtues of self-mastery, mercy to all beings and charity 
are taught to three types of people according to their 
qualities. The Upanisads insist on the practice of truth 
as a cardinal virtue as is illustrated in the case of Satya- 
kama who told the truth about his birth to his guru. 
To be perfect even as God is perfect is the supreme moral 
ideal of every person and, because the self is perfect by 


4. satyam vada [ dharmam cara [ svadhyayanma pramadah | . . . 
matr devo bhava 1 pitr devo bhava i acarya devo bhava | atithi 
devo bhava j] — Taitt. Up.^ I. 11. 

5. Br. Up., V. ii. 3. 
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its very nature, such a perfection is possible for all. Evil 
no doubt is, but it ought not to be, because the atman is 
essentially good and, when the atman is realised, evil 
becomes sterile and self-destructive. He who realises 
the atman sees good in all persons and God in all beings. 
Every jiva is essentially good; goodness is the chief 
quality of God and He is immanent in all jwas and 
makes them in His own image. Goodness is perfected in 
godliness. Every jim is good and godly. The godly man 
loves aU beings because they are all jwas like him and 
because the same atman abides in them as their All-Self. 

The ethics of the Upanisads is thus an enquiry into 
the nature of the morally good and the supreme good and 
thus has its culmination in r^ion. The supreme good 
or purvMr^ is the realisation of Brahman by renoimc- 
mg ^ valu^ of economic, political and hedonistic life 
(ar^a and hdma) which are only extrinsic and transient, 
ven the practice of dharma as an imperative of duty is 
an endeavour without any end and affords no satisfac- 
tion Brahman is ever perfect in itself, and the jina, now 
cuzd^ndden ^d imperfect, seeks the perfection of 
rmiman. It is a progression in moral goodness and 
^htness M the aspiration is crowned with achievement, 
ii-tlaeal rdigion presupposes the distinction between the 
su^e good which is the self-accomplished Brahman 
and the ethical good which implies the effort on the part 
o e pva to attain that end. The means by which the 
end IS realised is caUed the sddhana or ceaseless moral 
and spmtoal effort to attain Brahman. The end can be 
a^ed because Brahman is itself the endeavour and 
the end, the sadhana and the sddhya, the moral good 
and the supreme good. The study of the sadhanas is the 
theme of the next chapter. 
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The mumuksu has to practise certain mdhanas or 
means to mukti and the attainment of Brahman, but 
there are sharp differences of opinion amongst VedMntiTis 
in defining their exact nature. All Vedantins begin with 
a criticism of the Mimdmsakas. They insist on the primacy 
of the moral law of dharrna or duty. The Veda extols 
karma, and knowledge is only an auxiliary to action, and 
even our normal mental life is sensory-motor or ideo- 
motor. Consciousness is essentially conative and even in 
contemplation there is incessant thought activity or inner 
tension. The Upanisad furnishes a classical example, 
namely, King Janaka, a Brahmajndm who preferred the 
active life to the ascetic ideal of inaction or cessation of 
all activity. The Advaitin combats this view by tracing 
karma to avidyd^ which can be dispelled only by j^na. 
Karma and jmna are opposed to each other like dark- 
ness and light. JM^na as enlightenment dispels ajndna 
which seems to obscure it and in this way truth is 
affirmed and falsity is rejected. The sublation of illusion 
is immediate and not mediate. The Dhydnaniyogavddin 
controverts the Advaitic view that Brahman is imme- 
diately apprehended and contends that mukti is pro- 
gressively attained by seeking truth, reflecting on its 
nature and finally realising it. The Nisprapancikarana’- 
myogavddin goes a step further and explains mukti 
acosmically as the apprehension of Brahman by the 
destruction of the world show. The BheddbTiedavddin 
arrests this monistic tendency, insists on the equal 
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validity and value of jndna and karma and utilises the 
highest values of moral and philosophic life in the 
meditational process. Jndna is the ceaseless reflection 
on the abheda aspect of Brahman and karma is 
spiritualised as the worship of God or Brahmdrpana 
Jnana provides the rationale for karma and karma is 
the dynamic side of philosophic insight. Jnana-karma 
IS the static and dynamic side of the same philosophic 
quest. This view is free from the defects of Vedic 
ritualism and the illusionism of Mdydvdda, but its fatal 
attribution of imperfection to the infinite. 
Vzsistadvaita rejects ritualism, illusionism and the self- ' 
contradictions of Bheddhheda and formulates a scheme 

BhoJctt Yoga and Frapatti. In this way, each 
P^^osopher has his own scheme of means 
(s^hanas) and it is therefore necessary to examine the 
relative merits of each and determine its function and 
nafme as methods of Vedantic culture 
The rationale of the sadhanas is ‘furnished by the 

Brahmopdsana is 

to art and is the means 

to the attoent of mukti. He who knows Brahman 
oecoBaes BrahmaTii -oranman 

■'T'* S 

tion of Brahman ; option 

any one of the vidyas From tha 
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vidyds given below, it will be seen that the Chandogya 
Upanisad mentions the largest number and variety and 
the other vidyds are described in the Brliaddranyaka^ 
Kapha, Taittiriya, Udvdsya and Kausitakz Upanisads. 




Sadvidya 
Antaradityavidya 
Akasavidya 
Pranavidya 
Paramjyotividya 
Sandilyavidya 
Upakosalavidya 
V ais vanaravidya 
Bhumavidya 
Satyafcamavidya 
Daharavidya 
Madhuvidya 
Samvargavidya 
Gayatrividya 
Pancagnividya 
Afcsividya 
Antaryamividya 
Aksaravidya 
Jyotisamjyotirvidya „ 

Maitreyividya „ 

Sarvantaratmavidya „ 

Anandamayavidya Taittiriyopanisad 
Vaninividya „ 

Ny^avidya 
Paramapurusavidya 
Naciketavidya 
Ahgustapramitavidya 


Chandogya Upanisad VI. 

„ I. vL 6. 


tf 




I. ix. 1. 

I. xi. 5. 
III. xiii. 7. 

III. xiv. 1, 

IV. X. 

V. xi. 

VII. 

IV. iv. 

VIII. 

HI. i. 

IV. iii. 

III. xii. 

V. iii to X. 

rv. XV. 1. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad III. vii. 


JJ 

»» 


III. viii. 8. 
rv. iv. 16. 

II. iv. 

III. iv. 
AnandavaUi 

„ Bhrguvalli 
Narayanam 49 — 52 
Kathopanisad I. iii. 

,, I. ii. 

» II. iv. 12. 
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Parj-ahkavidya 

Fratardanavidya 

Bal^ividya 

_Aksaraparavidya 

isavasyavidya 


Kausitaki Upanisad I. 

» III. 

IV. 

Mundakopanisad I. 
Isavasyopanisad s 


■AJl these meditations on Brahman inoj + 
and spiritual discipline and initiation hT 
Brahmajndni as fha ^ 9Uru or 

Erahmi By tie T f “f 

is led step by2tp°by ** 

his home in the Absolute. ^ ^ 

(2 «»■! Of 

npaaana. Brahmat ta '^'’*"'“‘0 ’’5' 

snd is impersonal and ind f • without a second 

limits of logieal fhipiitg ■ but !’ 

IS conceived in th(b fn+d. ’ + ’ avtdya, Brahman 

it Ims „«i aTd X 1 T “ 

IS peisom6ed as Uvam by ** ““^ofoo”®! 

and invested with a snatial si + gious consciousness 
reaUy speaking Uvara is *®“Poral character. But, 
the Absolute 2d 222Tototf = oouceptual seading oi 
not controlled by it. it ^ nescience if 

ness of identity that thn ^ ° conscious- 

y that the realises that he is Uvara, 
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ignorance is dispelled and Brahman shines without a 
second. The mumuksu who has Advaitavdsand or follows 
the monistic tradition should satisfy the four requisites or 
sddhana catustaya^ before he seeks Brahman. These are 
described by Sankara in his introduction to the Sutra 
BhMsya. The first is the discrimination between 
Brahman that is real and the world that is false or 
illusory (vitydnity a vastu viveka)^ The second follows 
from the first and is the renunciation of the pleasures of 
empirical life or illusory existence both here and in 
svarga and the feeling of detachment (ihdmutr a karma- 
phala hhoga viraga). The third is the discipline of liie 
^wOTwhich comprises the six kinds of sama or mind- 
control, dama or sense-control, iiparati or steady self- 
renoxmcement and equanimity, titiksd or indifference 
to the pairs of opposites, samddhdna arising from 
focussing the will on Brahman and sraddha or faith 
in and the gum. As the result of this triple 

discipline of thought, feeling and will or viv^ca^ 
and the sama series arises mumukmtva or the desire for 
Brahmajndna induced and impelled by the idea of 
escaping from the scorching fire of samsdra. This desire 
later deepens into a yearning for muhti like the panting 
for breath of a drowning man. It may be awakened by 
the first three disciplines or result in them. With ttie 
mind purified by karma, exalted by the worship of 
saguna Brahman and equipped with the four sddhanas, 
the mumuksu seeks the aid of the guru who has intuited 
Brahman and he is initiated into the essentials of 
AdvaitajMna and enabled to realise Truth, 

The Upanisadic imperatives prescribing the stages in 
self-realisation, such as ‘^Hear the truth of the dtman, 
reflect and meditate on it ” (s7^otavyah, manfavyah and 
6 
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explained by the Advaitin in this 
y. the first stage, the mumuksu learns the meaning 
of the maUvdkya, « tat tvam asi " (‘ Thou art th^^^lTf 
the light onhesixfol^^ Linciples of inteLr^ 

the-^ginninr^Srihi* end~5r Tb^rT • ^ 

(upakrama and upasamhara) convey the ^ 
the identity of Brahman J ZZ^ eSaineTb' 
nine illustrative instances (ahkyZaZZf^Zi t 

in iC ^^^eendental truth (apurvata) which results 
m freedom from the dualistic outlook of samara (pit 
Pi*eferred to bhedajwna and extolled aq i 

and upap^ml 

»Sm«r,taaon 

the en the truth conveyed bv 

Si £LS*““7 saaHishes the ftesis mt utmal 
^d Rahman are identical by the discovery of the hetu 
^t both are sat cit dnanda. Uparmna Snfirms it bv 
&e comparison of kutastha and Isvara with the ether fr 

AZpiztzrzf 

Anupalabdhz pomts to the truth of the reality of the non 
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^ep state. But even logical thinking or tarkadrsti is 
'“f «*«i or totaiKve realisation Sfth? 
Stage nidtdhyasa is a transition from reason to 
intuition and it consists in the practice of J 1 r 
mmMdhi by tie thought ot Brahman as the paiuTS! 
»^fe (^Kamura nttl). While 

m self-analysis and manana is the destruotim /f - 
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jmTia, While sravana and manana dispel the doubts 
relating to the pramana and the prameya, nididkyasa 
removes the false feeling (viparita hhdvand) that the 
body is Brahman. In this way the seeker after Brahman 
ascends the paths of karma^^ upasaim and jndna as 
expounded in the Karma the UpdsaKid Kcm^ 

und the Jiid/Mt Kdnida of the Vadas and develops hi.'c; moral, 
devotional and metaphysical ideals. 

From the metaphysical standpoint of pure Advaita, 
there is really no progression involving the stages of 
Karma Yoga, Updsand and JmLna, as inukti is not the 
attainment of a goal, but is the intuition of the Absolute 
as nirguna Brahman. Ajndna clouds the ever-shining 
Brahman (svayain jyotis) and multiplies itself into 
numberless forms and jUdna is disillusionment; and 
though it is immediate it appears to be an unveiling 
process admitting of stages of stultification. Avidyd 
claims to be real and is then proved to be self-contradic- 
tory and is finally rejected as illustrated in the case 
of the rope-snake illusion. To explain it in another v^y, 
the metaphysical transition from external relations to 
internal relations exposes the self-contradictions of rela- 
tional thought itself and points to the truth of the identity 
consciousness. This is a reversal of the Hegelian method 
of thesis, antithesis and S5mthesis, since it envisages an 
ascent from the stage of samsdra becoming or synthesis- 
ing, to that of antithesis or the knowledge of the opposi- 
tion between being or dtmd and non-being or andtmd and 
finally to the state of thesis in which the dtman returns 
to itself as pure consciousness. Repose comes after 
posing and opposing. From another point of view, the 
metaphysical development consists of three stages. In 
the first stage, the world is felt to be a fleeting flux and 
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evanescent like the ripples in a river. In the second it 
is known to be self-contradictory like the rope-snake 
riddle and in the last stage it is rejected as tucca ie 
i^e like the hypothetical sky-flower, khaga pusva. The 
true meaning of the three levels of niskama karma 
iipasana and jTmna is now recognised as stages in the 
process of the self-stultification of ajimna. The first 
removes mala dosa or the soilure of avidyd, the second 
eliminates viksepa dosa or the confusions of the divisive 
coMciousness and the third is the last step of the process 
^d It consists in the disappearance of the veil or 
avarana dosa. Thus, when the false is known to be 
fleetmg or seh-contradictory, the true is realised as the 
etemaUy self-eidstent in the light of the familiar 
Advaxhc pimc^le of apacoheda. Jagat or the universe 
K empirical or phenomenal or false and Brahman is 
transcendental and absolute and is true. 

The Mandukya Upamsad extols the meditation on 
aum as the highest mode of nirguna updsana higTior than 
or reflection on ^e object, and dhydna or inner 
m oversion. Jiva and Isvara co-exist as pranava in the 
four states of waking, dream, sleep and tunya. In the 
first Jage as symbolised by the first matra or letter, jina 
IS called v^a and isvara, virdf, in the second, pva is 
and Isvara is Hiranyagarbha and this is symbo- 
ed by the second letter; in the third the jiva is 
^d the lord is Isvara and is represented by the 
M letter and m the fourth and final stage of tunya 

. • ^e analysis of the three states of conscious- 

bv consciousness 

by the dream state, the sublation of the dream state in 
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dreamless sleep and the return of consciousness to itself 
in tu'nya which is yrmuiva itself. 

Idealism carried to its logical conclusion as the theory 
of the single jilva denies the existence of the external 
world even as a phenomenal reality or vydvahMrika 
satya, reduces it to a mere mental construction or 
halpmamdtra or projection of avidya, and denies the 
plurality of jivas. The whole universe of space-time is 
mind-made and mind-sustained and is dissolved in ' my ’ 
mind.^ What is perceived is only a mere mental creation 
like a dream, and the true sddhana lies in analysing ail 
vrttis and vdsaims. Jndna is not attained by seeking ihe 
grace of God, but is the effulgence of pure consciousness 
in which the ‘ That,’ the cosmic self, is dissolved into the 
‘ I ' consciousness. 

The Dvaitavdda of Purnaprajha, which is called 
pluralistic realism, goes to the other extreme and 
repudiates the identity philosophy as an apostasy or 
heresy. The root idea of Dvaita philosophy is the 
absolute difference between Brahman and the flva. 
While Brahman is self-dependent, the fiva is entirely 
dependent on Brahman and there is absolute distinction 
between the omnipotent creator and the impotent 
creature. The Chavdogya text is not “ Thou art that ”, 
as the Advaitin wrongly construes it, but it is really 
“ Thou art not that ” and this is proved by the nine 
illustrative instances used in the Upanisad like the 
blindfolded person trsdng to return to the city of 
Gandhara.^ This conclusion it seeks to establish by the 


8. ma37yeva sakalam jatam mayi sarvani pratisthitam ' masnl 
sarvam layam yati — Kaival. I/p., I 19 
9 Ch. Up., VI xiv. 1. 
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six Mimdmsaka iniles of exposition as the beginning and 
end of the whole topic refer to the radical difference 
between ddesa the creator, and Svetaketu the creature, 
and confirm the conclusion by the tests of ahhyasa, 
apurvata, phala, arthavada and upapatti. The same idea 
is illustrated by the analogy of the two birds on the 
same tree. Svetaketu gives up his conceit or ahankdra 
md realises that the relation between the jiva and Isvara 
K expressed in the sentence ‘ dasoham ’ and not ' soham % 
‘I am the servant of God and not God.’ Dvaita insists 
on the need for moral and spiritual discipline which 
consists in the practice of nishdTna karma and hhakti. 
Devotion arises from sdstrdhhydsa or the metaphysical 
Imowledge of the siqiremacy of God and the dependence 
of the jzva on His grace and the steady and strenuous 
practice of ^irituality realised as service to the supreme 
Lord. 


ViSmdvaita avoids the pitfalls of ceremonialism, 
^-musiomsm and pantheism of the Bhedahheda schools 
y aflSrming the reality of experience in all its levels 
assignmg relative values to the different kingdoms regard- 
mg experience and giving the highest value to the 
^ous experience of Brahman. The Vedas and the 
are integrally related as one sdstra and they 
are complementary and not self-contradictory. There is 
a real progression, ethical as weU as religious, in the 
prehension and attainment of Brahman. Visi^dvaita 
VI es a systematic account of the sddhanas consisting 

W disciplines or Karma 

Yoga, Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, by wHch the 

<^ivine cot 

bnt ^ ^ it® in God and belongs to 
Hm, but somehow, owing to its ancient propensity to 
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dvidifir^kannay it identifies itself with the body and, 
ensnared by the lusts of the flesh, it subjects itself to the 
infinite hazards and hardships of samsdra. But when 
the jiva becomes a mumuksu he retraces his steps and 
seeks his home in God* The first step in the ascent to 
the Absolute is the practice of niskdma^ kam m or the„. 
perfor mance oi disinterest^ du^emptied pf_all 
tive mclinations and objecti ve ideas of utility. The next 
stage is Jnmm Yoga or the method of introversion by 
which the dtman is distinguished from the tw^enty-four 
categories of prakrti and realised as an eternal spiritual 
entity. But self-realisation is only a stepping stone and 
not a stopping place as it suffers from the ego-centric 
fallacy and therefore there is a transition from self- 
centredness to God-consciousness, and from Jndna Yoga 
to Bkakti Yoga or Brahviopdsand. 

There are seven requisites of this iipasaom described 
in the Laghu Sidd}w.nta of the Srt Bhdsya on I. i. 1 and 
known as sddhana saptaka. They consist of ^ viveka^ 
vimoka, ahhydsa, kriyd, kalyomi, anavasdda and 
unuddharsa. Viveka is the purification by sattvic food 
of the mind-body which is a living temple of God or 
BrahmapurL Vimoka is freedom from sensuality and 
the cultivation of detachment. Ahhydsa is the practice 
of the presence of God as the Inner Self. Kriyd is the 
performance of one’s duties to all beings in the universe. 
Kalydna consists in the cultivation of the virtues of 
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essential stages in the buUding up of bhakti v 
sists of eight stages and it aims at the control' JT 
made restless by mjasic distractions Th.- tile mmd 
y^ga presupposes the twin requLites of^^Tfr 
ment (vairagya) and introversion or reti 

mya^ (n.n-violenoe). 
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dwelling in the heart of all beings without being affected 
by their imperfections, to satisfy the devotional needs of 
the aspirant. The Bhmnavidya and the Anandaviaya- 
vidya stress the blissful nature of Brahman. The 
Paryankavidya points to the blissful world of Brahman 
yonder that transcends the passing shows of prakrti and 
the perishing values of karma. What is known as the 
worship of ista devatd or chosen deity is really the 
worship of the Inner Ruler Immortal that is the source 
and centre of all the devas. The aesthetic side is brought 
out in the worship of Brahman with a shining beauteous 
form of His own. In the Gdyatrividyd or Pranavavidya,. 
the updsaka fixes his mind on the yraimva mantra 
which means Brahman itself. In the Nydsavidy^, the 
aspirant surrenders his seH to Brahman, In the- 
Vaisvdnaravidyd, the threefold world is treated as the 
body (expression) of the Self. Wherever there is 
reference to the physical world like dkdsa or jyotis^ it 
connotes Brahman the Highest Self that pervades 
all things. Likewise terms denoting the devas like Indra 
and Surya really connote Brahman the indwelling Self. 
The meditation rejects the animistic and anthropomorphic 
interpretation of Vedic worship and reveals the all-' 
comprehensive interpretation of worship and catholicity 
of the Upanisadic religion. The immanence of Brahman 
in all beings also implies His ethical eminence and the 
two are connected by the idea of Brahman as the 
supremely beautiful. This triple truth frees the Veddntic 
ideal of worship from the defects of illusionism, pantheism 
and deism. By reflecting on the scriptural injimction 
^Know the dtmanf knowledge deepens into conviction 
an d vedana ripens into uydsand or hhakti. Updsand is 
the ceaseless practice of the presence of God till the- 
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concept of God as the recollection of a prenatal divine 
life acquires the intensity of directly contacting TTim 
Representation becomes as vivid as a direct realisation. 
Bhakti is love for love’s sake, and is absolute, un- 
conditional and reciprocal, and knows no bargaining nor 
fear. Even viukti or liberation from the bonds of karma 
has no attraction for the hhakta if it is emptied of love. 
Love ripens into a longing for God and the mumuksu 
as^ devotee yearns for his home in the Absolute and the 
bliss of divine commimion. 

■nie supreme sddhana for attaining mukti is the 
Viststddvaitie theory of hhaktirupdpanna jndna which is 
a harmonious blend of jnmia and hhakti and it avoids the 
evils of mere intellectualism and emotionalism. JnJana 
illumines hhalcM and hJwJcti imparts moving or dynamic 
power to jndna, and the two together constitute the nature 
of mumuk^tva. According to the jMna aspect, the text 
“ Thou art that ” refers not to identity or difference or 
identity in difference but to the inseparable unity and 
union between Brahman and the jiva or visistaikya. The 
cosmic self is also the inner self of the jiva. Brahman is 
the sarin of the jlva or the seK of the self as taught in 
the Vpanisad ‘I am thou, holy divinity and thou art I.’ 

rsi Vimadeva realised the same truth in the cosmic 
form when he said ‘I am Manu, I am Surya’.^® This 
philosophic idea of unity between Brahman and the jlva 
or avihhdga deepens into the mystic quest for union or 
^yujya; the Gita, as the quintessence of the Upani- 
sads, afSrms that the jMni who with his hunger for the 
-AlBolute seeks Vasudeva in all beings is a maUtmd and 


10. Br. Up, I. iv. 10. 
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is the very self of God Himself. The God-hui 
great soul is as nothing when compared to 
hunger of God and, when the yearning become 
sible, the two become one and the jwa is free( 
fetters of samsdra and attains miikti or unitive 
ness and this topic is the theme of the next cl 
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The various Vemiitic interpretations of the nature of 
mukti may be briefly considered before arriving at its 
meaning and value. To fte 
ae exBtenee of the dtmm after deatt, ie question does 

^ tfle dissolution of the 
o y.^ When the body functions, consciousness also 
Actions ; when the body does not function conscious, 
ness does not function. The Buddhist goes a step further. 
He contends that the self is only a fleeting psycho- 
physmal senes mthout any substantiality and that mukti 
or is the cessation of the ceaseless flux and the 

eximchon of the aching thirst for life. The negative 
o^c 0 t^ view leads to the abyss of nothingness. The 
Jama claims to prove the existence of the jfua, and he 
explams mufcti as release from embodiedness and the 

endlT^ progression to perfection. But 

the meaningless and futile. Among 

ae oshfca philosophers and theistic thinkers, who accept 

are there are also divergent views, which 

mvhti ■ confusing. To the Sdnkhya, 

muku IS a state of kaivalya or aloneness, in which !he 

SS enteuglemen, W 

rSSuiif r ^ ® f^taretess state of 

s^nottag aod domg nothing. The Nyaya-VaUesika 
^^deSne ,nukt. as the absence of sorrow without 
"“'“PPS; to state, the jt»« 
SSnS^ “ toert thing without any 

gence. When consciousness is abolished, the sett 
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becomes still and statuesque. In the Mlmdmsaka scheme, 
the performance of duty takes the place of devotion to 
the deity and the reward of duty is mainly the hedonistic 
enjoyment of the pleasures of svarga. The moral 
‘ought’ or endeavour is preferred to the attainment of 
the religious end. It is Veddnta alone that, relying on 
Upanisadic authority, expounds the true meaning of 
mukti when it affirms that Brahman, the source of all 
existence, is also the supreme goal of all experience. The 
supreme end of Veddntic enquiry is the realisation of 
Brahman as the Self of all beings and the consequent 
freedom from the triple ills of samsdra arising from 
avidydy kdma and karma. 

The supreme end of all the sddhanas is the realisation 
of Brahman and the attainment of mukti or freedom 
from bondage. The Upanisads repeatedly declare this 
truth in various ways. “ He who knows Brahman 
reaches the Highest”,^ “He knows Brahman, becomes 
Brahman “ Having known Him only, he passes beyond 
death “ When all desires which once dwelt in his 
heart are removed, then the mortal becomes immortal, 
then he attains Brahman “ Thus does that serene 
being, having risen from the body and having approached 
the highest self, manifest itself in its true form “ When 
the seer sees the shining maker and Lord, the person 

1. brahmavid apnoti param.— Taiti. Up., IL i. 1. 

2. brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati.— Mitrid, Up., Ill, ii. 9. 

3. tarn eva viditva atimrtyum eti,— Sv. Up., VI. 15. 

4. yada sarve pramucyante kama yesyahrdi srltah [ atha mar- 
tyomrto bhavatyatra brahma samasnute.— Br. Up., IV. iv. 7. 

5. evam evaisa samprasadosmaccarirat samutthaya paramjyotir- 
upasampadya svena rupenabhinispadyate.— Up., VIII.' xii. 3. 
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who has his source in Brahman, then he is wise and 
shaking off good and evil, free from all passions he 
reaches the highest ’'.e “The bondage of the heart is 
broken, all doubts are solved, all his karma perishes 
when he has beheld the Highest J 

MukU IS not merely the direct apprehension of Brah- 
man, but also the attainment of Brdhmaloka, and the 
ascent to the world yonder is described in glowing but 
s^bolic terms. When the body is dissolved at death 
the mukta or the released self with its homing instinct 
TOthdraws itself from its psycho-physical functions and 
the world of sense and sensibiUty. The indriyas enter 
mto manos and manas into prd^ and then the pr&m 
blether with the essence of the five elements is absorb- 
Jd m ae jfija 8 A suddm flash of light coming from the 
indwe^ self or Mrda reveals the path to perfection or 
arctradi and the mukta enters the Brahmarandhra or 
ga eway to God While the avidvdn or ignorant man 
ollows the dark and dreary path of dkumama/rga and 
suffers from the hardships of avid-i^karma, the vidmm 
exalted by the idea of going back to his home in the 
bjilute enters the straight and shining path or deva- 
^^4 that leads to BrahmaJoka, and passes victoriously 
tbWugh shining spheres of Agni, Vayu, Vanina, 
Indra and Prajapati before he enters the world of eternal 

ISam pmaam 

^Hrfdyate hrdayagranthischidyante sarva samsayahll ksi- 
fcara^ tasmindrste paravare W—Mwnd. Up'n. ii. 8. 
j vwsa^asi sampadyate manah prane pranastejasi teiah para- 
sysm devataySm-CTi. Up., VL xv. 2 ^ 
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bliss. The chief function of these cosmic deities consists^ 
in greeting and glorifying the mukta in his heavenward 
progress. Then a trans-human person who is really the 
ambassador of the Absolute leads him to Brahman and 
the mukta no longer returns to the world of samsara.^ 
The world of Brahman is beyond the world of space- 
time-cause and the mukta who attains it has a direct 
knowledge of Brahman and enjoys the eternal bliss of 
divine communion. 

To the Advaitic philosopher, mukti is freedom in 
embodiment here and now, and not freedom from 
embodiment to be enjoyed in a world yonder. It is 
Brahmajndna or jndna that is Brahman which arises 
from the negation of nescience in the state of nirvana. 
There can therefore be no question of ascent to or attain- 
ment of Brahman. The Upanisadic passages above cited 
dealing with eschatology, however, explicitly describe 
the ascoit of the mukta and wind up by stating that, 
after he is led to Brahman by the trans-human person, 
he stays there for ever and never returns. To reconcile 
this with Advaita, Sankara, following Badari, assumes 
that these and all other Upanisadic passages referring to 
ascent must, from the nature of the case, refer not to the 
Absolute or nirguna Brahman, but to effected (kdrya) 
or lower Brahman. Support is sought for this view from 
the wording of the Brhaddranyaka passage about worlds 

9. tat puruso amanavah. [ sa enan brahma gamayatyesa deva- 
patho brahmapatha etena pratipadyamana imam manavam 
avartam navartante. — Ch. Up., TV. xv. 6. 

tan vaidyutat puruso manasa etya brahmalokan gamayati ] tesu 
brahmalokesu par^ paravato vasanti tesam na punaravrttih. — Br. 
Up, VI. ii. 15. 
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M. Sankara Bhasya, IV uf n^'n.-u 
P- 390 . “■ ^Thibaut’s translation, Part H 

II. Saiybra Bh£sya, TV. iii inrn.., , 

P- 391. ■ Thibauts translation, Part II 
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he cannot escape in any o ther way from the plain state- 
ment of the Sruti th a t tl^ or cirSSrmarga leads to Br^- 
man from w hich there i s no return. ' 

Even so there is the fundamental grammatical diffi- 
culty that whereas Brahman in the neuter signifies the 
supreme Brahman, the name of Hiranyagarbha is 
Brahma in the masculine gender. The use of the neuter 
gender in the TJpanisad clearly indicates the supreme 
Brahman and not Brahma the four-faced creator. San- 
kara accepts this but states that though Brahman strictly 
signifies only the supreme nirgnna Brahman, it may also 
signify, by proximity, the lower Brahman which is after 
all only the higher Brahman described for purposes of 
pious meditation as possessing certain effected qualities. 
Sankara does not definitely identify the kdrya Brahman 
of Badari either with saguna Brahman as stated here or 
with Hiranyagarbha as implied in the previous argument 
nor does he hold that saauna Brahman and Hiranya- 
garbha are one. He is compelled by the Sruti to accept 
full mxikti to these souls and therefore with the aid of 
the Smrti promising eventual release to Brahma and his 
co-residents he is prepared to identify Brahman in these 
passages with Hiranyagarbha. As regards the use of the 
neuter gender, however, Sankara apparently feels that 
to interpret Brahman in the neuter gender as referring 
to Hiranyagarbha even by proximity would be somewhat 
of a violence to language and grammar, and so in meet- 
ing this objection he prefers the milder expression of 
Brahman possessing certain effected qualities Other 
interpreters, however, following the natural order of the 
Sutras treat Badari’s theory as a prima facie view refuted 
later and so they have no hesitation in describing the 
Jcdrya Brahman of Badari as Brahma the four faced. 

7 
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of perfection in a far off world involves the self- 
contradiction between Being and Becoming and also the 
dualistic distinction between the finite self that seeks 
God and the infinite that is sought by the finite. This 
self-discrepancy is ultimately traceable to avidyu, Mukti 
is immediate disillusionment or freedom from avidy^ 
in which there is no distinction between the apprehen- 
sion of Brahman and its attainment. In that state, even 
the Vedd or scriptural knowledge, being relational and 
mediate, is transcended or sublated. To the ordinary or 
empirically minded man with his anthropomorphic 
tendencies, the world of space-time and its creator 
Isvara are real and he attains mukti in a far off divine 
world along with Brahma the first born of cosmic 
nescience. There are, ho wever, ^differences in _the 
Advaitic exposition of mukti va rying with the four main 
types of Advaita already de sndhadL To the extreme 
Advaitin in excelsis, mukti is j'mna that is Brahman which 
is ever extistent and avidyd with the world based upon 
it is non-existent like the square circle. The illusionist 
describes mukti as disillusionment due to the dispelling 
of ignorance by sublating it. The phenomenon theory 
says that avidyd arises from dualistic thought and mukti 
is the integral intuition of Brahman. To the last school 
which is more Brahmavdda than Mdydvdda, avidyd is a 
real obscuring something and Brahmajmua is a process 
of self-transcendence involving the stages of updsaThd^ 
mediate knowledge or paroksapvdna and immediate 
knowledge or aparoksajimna. 

These arguments of the Advaitin are controverted by 
the non-Advaitins and shown to be fallacious and futile. 
The very term jwanmukti is self-contradictory as 
embodiedness and emancipation cannot co-exist. The 
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extreme view that niusion is non-existent dissolves the 
whole problem of philosophy and therefore it can neither 
be explamed nor criticised. The iUusion theory admits 

0 stages m sublation which is impossible, as mukti is 
immediate. ^ ever^hing is an iUusion, even mukti 

a ma£e-believe^ The phenomenon theorV definer 
7uuku as the abolition of the pluralistic consciousness or 

1 useless and not of the pluralistic world itself and this 
view fits in with that of Bhaskara and Ramanuja. The 
theory of mukti which accepts the reality of stages like 
mediate knowledge and immediate knowledge practicaUy 
recognises the reality of the phenomenal world, but it 
does not clear the confusion arising from the dualism 
^tween phenomenal reality and transcendental reality 
The ^arge that ^ theist suffers from anthropomorphism' 
^d has not risen to the level of jUna has no point or 
force as no man can escape his own thought and even 
ma IS as much a human quality as karma or bhakti. 
^erefore the distmetion which Sankara draws between 
the metaphysical view of nirguna Brahman and uirv&m 
md saguvu ^ Brahman and kramamukti has neither 
textual sanction nor philosophic justification. If nirvam 
IS Identity consciousness, mukU or freedom has no 
mea^g. But if it is an ascent not to the Absolute but 
to a finite God, it does not satisfy the religious conscious- 
ness. A true philosophy of religion abolishes the distinc- 
tion ^d defines mukti as the apprehension as Well as 
the attainment of Brahman. 

_ Mukti earmot be attained by merely asking for it as it 
Kjron by spiritual sddhana and not by mere inteUectual 

tacitly reco^n i... this 

emigfttenment. If jnana and karma are 
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opposed to each other like light and darkness, then the 
effect of karma shoxild be completely destroyed as soon 
as there is the awakening of advaitajndna, ^ 

Avidya must be existent, or non-existent or existent 
as well as non-existent. If it exists as an entity, it cannot 
be sublated ; if it is non-existent, there is no meaning in 
seeking mukii. It cannot be both existent and non- 
existent as an indefinable something, as jndna and aindjia 
cannot co-exist. Jndna cannot sublate ajfidna and sublate 
itself ; mukti is either individual or collective ; if it is 
considered to be the former, the view would lead to 
solipsism ; if it is the latter, there should be sarvamukti 
in the strict sense but in the identity philosophy there is 
neither sarva nor mukti, Advaita as a philosophy is a 
work of thought and is therefore caught up in duality 
but if it is non-dual, it ceases to be a philosophy. 

To Bh^kara, mukti is freedom from conditionateness 
and the attainment of the world of Brahma and it is not 
disillusionment here-now. The Upanisads repeatedly 
glorify the triumphant progress of the mukta frcmi 
the pluralistic world of samsdra to the attainment of 
the unitive consciousness or eknhhdva. The pluralistic 
consciousness alone is abolished in mukti and not 
the pluralistic world. When consciousness is free 
from the real limiting adjuncts, it becomes infinite, 
eternal and blissful and is not emptied of 
content or character. Bh^kara avoids the two 
extremes of abstract monism and the pluralism 
based on difference and distinction. Like rivers that 
merge into the sea, the finite is merged into the Absolute. 
According to Yadavaprakasa, the finite self is a real fact 
or factor of the infinite, existing in a hheddbheda rela- 
tion, and is thus finite-infinite. But, owing to its identifi- 
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cation with the body, it suffers from the evils of divided 
consciousness, and submits itself to the miseries of 
metempsychosis. By transcending the limitations of 
tautude, the jlva enters into union with Brahman and 
attams His perfections and enjoys eternal bliss in the 
world yonder as a member of the Absolute. Nimbirka 
also accepts the ethics of Bkeddhheda and defines mukti 
as the state of self-transcendence in the world of Brah- 
man m wWch the particular remains without the defects 
of particularism owing to the identity that pervades the 


The Vi^rndvaitic the ory of mukti accents 
..^^femadic jgxts in all 
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rupa, Brahmagandha and Brahmarasa) which is mra- 
vayava and nirguna^ and is immersed for ever in the 
fecunditive bliss of divine communion. In the unitive 
e xperience of bliss, ther e is the l oss of self-feeling , but^ 
^not of^lf-existence. The iieadgiiarters of Reality is not 
only a region of spaceless space and time imder the form 
of eternity, but also a realm of ends and the home of the 
eternal values of truth, goodness and beauty. Mukti is 
freedom from embodiment and the attainment of infinite 
consciousness and eternal bliss. Not only are values 
conserved in the Absolute, but also personality in the 
supra-personal sense. The self regains its godliness, 
acquires the quality of God and effaces itself in the ser- 
vice of God. The self gains itself by making a free gift 
of itself to God and is thus transvalued. Para^napada is 
a noumenal realm which cannot be perceived or con- 
ceived, but is alogical, amoral and supra-personal. Matter 
shines there without any modification. Time exists 
under the form of eternity. It is not a block universe 
which is static and stirless, but is the eternal realised 
through the temporal. By plunging into this Ocean 
Pacific, the self is purified and perfected, and the 
hrahmavid apprehends Brahman with the divine eye, 
comprehends His nature and sees Brahman in all beings 
and all beings in Brahman. 

The charge is often levelled against the Upanisadie 
theory of mukti that it is absorption in the Absolute and 
provides no scope or hope for the perfection of the self 
as a person and for social and spiritual service to 
humanity. This criticism is due t o bias and is not based 
on truth. The Rsis of the UpanlsaSF intuited Brahman j 
as the Self of all beings and imparted their spirituality 
to others and made them Rsz-making was the chief 
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they sought selfish salvationism and self-extmction the 
Upamsads would have long ago ceased to exist and be 
e so ace o life and death for humanity. The GUa 
vto sums up Upamsadie wisdom extols activism and 
work for world-welfare and points to Janak™ the 
exemplar of pmna and karma, Hindu culture was born 

atmosphere of the tapovanas or the 
forest life of sanyasins and Hsis who specialised in Brl 
^an the universal self and it bears a strikmi co^rSlo 
he exclusive cultures of the west which had their origin 
^ the city States of Greece fighting for frontiers ST 
W or soul-making is the one increasing purpose of fte 
or Hindu culture. The 22 tot 

freed<^o*trS 

^^than the BuS^B^LX ^h^nSSj 

the BuddhSic “ 

““““Stic scheme of becoming without bemg It is 
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VIII. A SYNTHETIC VIEW OF THE UPANISADS 


The analytic study of the Upanisads outlined in the 
foregoing chapters under the headings of epistemology, 
ontology, cosmology, psychology, ethics and religion is 
the elaboration of their central theme enshrined in the 
text, ‘ Brahmavid dpnoti param^ (he who knows Brah- 
man attains the highest) . Analysis and synthesis go to- 
gether and are complementary as the former stresses 
variety and the latter, unity; and the truth of unity in 
variety forms the first principle of Upanisadic wisdom. 
Epistemology distinguishes between revelation, reason 
and realisation and at the same time stresses their or- 
ganic unity as j;here can be no veritie s, if they are not 
verified and verifi able. Ontology refers to the three enti- 
ties, Brahman, cit and acit which really refer to Brahman 
i^cit and acit as their one Self, Cosmology defines Brah- 
man as taijoMn^ and also as the one and only cosmic 
ground. Psychology describes the eternity and infinity 
of the jlvas, but denies their externality and exclusive- 
ness. Ethics relies on the moral freedom of the self, the 
similarity and solidarity of all jwas and insists on the 
need for self-sacrifice and service to all jwas. Religion 
affords the hope that Brahman the ultimate reality is 
realisable by all and thus guarantees universal salvation. 
In this way, the central truth of the above Upanisad 
text is expounded by defining the word Brahman as the 
chief tattva or metaphysical ground of the universe, the 
word vid as the hita or means of knowing Brahman 
ethically and spiritually and the words dpnoti param as 

1. Ch. Up.j ni. xiv. 1. 
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I the supreme mystic goal of life. Metaphysics, morals 
and mysticism are syntheticaUy one and Brahman, the 
metephysical highest, is also the ethical and intuitional 
highest. This synthetic view affords a comprehensive 

T bearing on abheda, 

bheda, bhedabheda and visistaikya and their harmonisa- 
tion in the light of the intellectual intuition that Brah- 
man is the being of all beings and the ideal in which all 
the ideals of truth, goodness and beauty are eternally 
seM-reahsed. With a view to bringing to light the wisdom 

of the Vpanisads from the synthetic standpoint, this 
chapter is added. 


The wisdom of the Upanisads is fully appreciated only 
by the vtdvdns or Veddntins who have specialised in 
Brahmajrnrm. But the Veddutic philosophers disagree 
in *eir exposition of the Upanisads, and a comparative 
study of each siddMnta is of absorbing interest to the 
stadent who seeks to discern the common features of 
the systems and the points of convergence. Each system 
has Its own individuality, claims the sanctity of 
n^emonal tradition or sampraddya and also the merit 
ot satisfymg the pramdnas of Sruti, yukti and anubhava. 

ac regards Itself as the only philosophy that is true to 
toe j)int of the Upanisads and fulfils the needs of dialectic 
toin^g and toe authority of personal experience (or 
ntfe, yukh and anubhava). It insists on the necessity 
r moral md spiritual discipline and the practice of 
l^cific sadhanastor the attainment of the goal of mukti. 

muka negative conclusion that 

rows of samsara. Each system has a body of basic 
JP osop cal literature which thrives in an atmosphere 
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of mutual disinterested criticism in the light of certain 
fundamental principles accepted by all Veddntins, The 
task of discovering the common features of Vedanta is 
rendered difficult on accoxmt of the clear-cut formulations 
of each school and the exclusive intellectual and social 
habits cultivated by the followers of each faith in con- 
formity with its tenets. Nevertheless Vedanta has a 
genius for synoptic and coherent thinking and for 
discerning the unity that is behind difference and discord 
and it is the faith in this principle • that furnishes the 
motive for this concluding chapter. 

The S 5 mthetic study of Vedanta presupposes certain 
requisites which are universal and constructive. The 
chief qualification is the possession of S3nnpathetic 
insight into the soul of each system for which no rules 
can be given. It postulates also a first-hand knowledge 
of the fundamentals of each philosophy freed from the 
evils of dogmatism and dilettantism. Dogmatism is blind 
faith in authority leading to fanaticism, and relationism 
is the justification of each system as a particular stand- 
point of truth without any finality. The second requisite 
is a clear and comprehensive grasp of each darsana as a 
speculative system based on a direct intuition of Brahman 
marking a transition from the metaphysical enquiry into 
Eeality to its spiritual realisation. The third condition 
relates to the philosophy of values and is an insistence 
on each system satisfying the highest values of truth, 
goodness and beauty. The fourth criterion is the cultiva- 
tion of a sense of proportion or perspective which con- 
sists in assigning to each philosophy its rightful place in 
the synthetic scheme of Vedanta as a whole. The foremost 
qualification of a synoptic thinker should be insight into 
the meaning and value of each system as expounded by 
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siddMnta by a criticism of rival theories, it claims to 
follow the synthetic method of the Sutras and arrive at 
a comprehensive view which reconciles the apparently 
conflicting texts. Vyasa, who collected the Vedas and 
co-ordinated the teaching of the Upanisads in the 
Brahma Sutras is the very incarnation of the synthetic 
wisdom contained in Hinduism and he came to fulfil and 
not to destroy. He is the Veddntin whom the other 
Veddntins accept as the master of all those that know. 
The central idea of every Veddntic system is that every 
kind of knowledge has its consummation in Upanisadic 
wisdom and that the vidvdn who realises Brahman as 
the AU-Self attains the supreme end of life and is ever 
free from the hardships of samsdra. 

Secondly, in true history, there is an increasing pur- 
pose of spiritual life that runs through the ages, and, 
though it distinguishes between the ideal and the actual, 
it does not divide. History does not mete out justice, 
but simply justifies by placing men and events in proper 
relation to their environment. It explains all things by 
revealing their causal sequence, but condemns nothing 
as it refers to the passage from the good to the better. 
In the light of this method every Veddntic school is 
justified, because it is a fact of history. It may be right 
also on account of the principle that each system is a 
reflection of the age that produced it. The Advaita of 
Sankara, for example, checked the spreading of the 
agnostic and nihilistic tendencies of Buddhism that had 
become pronounced in his age, and he re-established thei 
philosophy of the Upanisads and to that extent wasij 
justified. But the monistic idealism of Advaita tended y 
towards subjectivism, which was later on corrected by I 
the philosophy of Bhaskara which denied the realiiy of I 
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mrguna Brahman and jwanmuktL But Bhaskara's 
theory of elabhava eventuaUy led to the denial of the 
individual, and this pantheistic tendency was arrested bv 
Yadaya who affirmed the equal reahty of the bheda and 
abheda aspects of life. The schools of Bheddbheda did 
not satisfy the ethical needs of Vedanta as they traced 
every error and evil to the Absolute. This defect was 
removed by Ramanuja who attributed every imperfec- 
tion to^ the freedom of the finite self and an infinity of 
perfections to the All-Self or Pamrmtman. But his idea 
of God as the sann of all beings did not fully meet the 
requirements of theistic pluralism and therefore Madhva 
came to establish the philosophy of absolute difference 
between jwa and Isvara. In this way each system may be 
explain^ historically as a response to the needs of the 
age which gave birth to it, but it does not mean that 
every succeeding system is a new synthesis of conflicting 
etements in a dialectic way and that Dvaita as the last 
^ the series is the fulfilment of all previous theories. 

fails to distinguish betwe en ‘ what is ’ 
Sfeat aa^tjo _^^and ^e_ cannot say that ‘ what 
. 2ffM ?£ei.Lis.co;^quen% go^ The’main Vedantic 
systems are m a flourishing condition today and exist 
side by side peacefully and there is no evidence to show 
that one system alone is the fittest and best and that 
other views should be or will be eliminated. 

^ Thirdly, the psychological method of ssmthesis consists 
in accounting for the merit of each darSana by analysing 
the men^ty of its expositors. This view is crisply 
ei^ressed by the psychological idea that matabheda is 
i^^bly determined by.jwgtijz2^fl^ Thrihirty-two 

Upanisads and explained at 
ength m the Sutras are optional and the updsaka who 
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meditates on Brahman may choose any one of them, as the 
goal is one and the same, namely, the realisation of 
Brahman. What a man meditates on, that he becomes. 
The theory of God as ista devata provides for freedom 
of worship based on temperamental variations and it 
affords a basis for toleration. Besides, there is the divine 
assurance in the Gltd that whosoever worships God in 
whatsoever form ultimately attains Him. The starting 
point of intellectual, volitional and emotional men may 
differ, but their goal is the same. The chief requisite of 
the Advaitic mumuksu is Advaita vdsand and that of the 
other Veddntins is coloured by their temperament and 
innate disposition. The four Yogas known as Karma Yoga, 
Jndna Yoga, Raja Yoga and Bhakti Yoga are devised 
in accordance with the psychological principles based on 
the aptitude and the nature of the adhikdrm. The Advaiiin 
chooses the way of jndna ; the Visispddvaitin prefers the 
path of love and the Dvaitavddin extols the ideal of 
service. Since knowledge, feeling and will are variations 
of the same psychical process, there is no fundamental 
difference in these attitudes. The psychological method 
is thus of immense importance in the S5nithetic study 
of Vedanta, but it labours under an inherent defect. The 
value of a system is intrinsic and is not determined 
ah extra by psychologically analysing its origin. For 
example the theory of God as ista devata does not 
promote devotional fervour and loyalty associated with 
monotheistic faith ; it may lapse into polytheism and the 
^thropomorphic idea of man making god in his own 
image. The method of evaluation in the light of an ideal 
is different from the genetic account. Veddntic experience 
IS transcendental and it cannot be described in terms of 
empirical psychology. 
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Fourthly, the evolutionary method adopted by Advaita 
explains the varieties of Vedantic experience as stages 
m the progressive realisation of nirgwna Brahman. Truth 
is not the denial of falsity but is a progress from truth 
to more truth. The test of truth is non-contradiction anrf 
is based on the principle of apaccheda which proves that 
what cannot be sublated is alone true. The Absolute is 
beyond logical and moral distinctions as it transcends 
relational thought, but there are degrees of truth and 
goodness and each darsam has a place in the hierarchical 
scheme but is not whoUy true or good. The Naiyayika, 
for example, is on the level of commonsense and there- 
fore occupies the first stage in philosophic endeavour. 
The MlwaTTisaka is only on the moral and ritualistic 
siag^ and even the Sankhya who adopts the metaphy- 
sical method does not reach the heights of monistic 
idealism. 

The Dvaita system deals with external relations and 
suffers from the self-contradiction of the dualistic 
consciousness. Visistddvaita with its theory of internal 
OT organic relations no doubt comes near Advaita; but 
Its view of Brahman is moulded on the logical pattern 
^ its theory of mukti is liable to be charged with 
^ defect of anthropomorphism. Buddhism with its 
devastating dialectics brings out the self-discrepancy 
involved m theism and thought, and leads to Advaita as 
me highest stage of Brahmajnana though it does not 
prove it. The Dvaitavadin adopts the tu quoque method, 
reverses the argument and proves that the iUusion theory 
rf Aduoita IS lUusory and is alHed to Buddhistic nihilism. 
The hKtory of Indian philosophy reveals, according to 
1 of Vedantic knowledge from gah- 

kara, Bhaskara, Yadava and RamSnuja tiU it becomes 
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perfect in the darsana of Purnaprajna. Ramanuja dis- 
covers a ladder from earth to heaven and points out 
that Karma Yoga and Jndna Yoga lead to hhakii and 
prapatti and the mumuksu renounces the pleasures of 
prakrti and purusa and attains the bliss of communion 
Purusottama. But the evolutionary method as such 
has no fixity or finality and BrahmajftAna cannot be 
attained by mere karma, jndna or bhakti. As the 
Upanisad says “whom Brahman chooses, unto him He 
reveals Himself, and this is due to divine grace. 

Fifthly the synthetic method adopted by neo-Veddnia 
is the method of philosophic criticism unfettered by the 
rules of textual exposition and faith in fundamentalism 
or literalism. It denies the divine authority ol the 
Upanisads and their finality and accepts the view that 
philosophy is still progressive and that many new pages 
of Truth are yet to be written. Orthodox Hindu thought 
is said to be still in the scholastic period, as its main 
feature lies in the worship of words and empty dialectical 
disputations ; its blind allegiance to sampraddya which 
consists mainly in straining texts to suit preconceived 
notions tends to destroy intellectual freedom and the 
spirit of fresh enquiry. But the darkness of such 
mediaevalistic method is gradually dispelled by the new 
spirit of renaissance and loyalty to Truth. Trulh takes 
the place of loyalty to dogma and conformity to tradi- 
tion. A new synthesis of Vedanta in the light of philo- 
sophic criticism is attempted by modern Indian philo- 
sophers, though their solutions are varied and conflict- 
ing. One way of harmonising the different schools con- 
sists in the application of the monistic principle that 

2. Kath, Up ^ I ii. 22. 

8 
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truth is a passage from the lower to the higher till it 
becomes self-explanatory. It is the ladder theory that 
Dmita IS in the level of common sense, VistsiUvaita is 
a higher stage and Advaita is the completion of Veddntic 
knowledge. This triple process is, accordmg to it 
discernible even in Christianity as different from’ 
churchianity and also in Islam, especially in its Suii 
aspect. It is a common sense view of Christianity when 
Its founder prays to the Father in Heaven ; the experience 
of the Kmgdom of God within us is a higher stage and 
Christianity comes to itself when Christ utters the truth 
of Advaita, “I and my Father are one.” Other philo- 
sophers say that the Upanisads speak with the double 
voice of philosophy and religion and that while Rama- 
nuja is on the theistic level of logical thinking, Sankara 
K on the high ground of monistic idealism and prefers 
intuition to the light of logical understanding. Still 
others reject the ladder theory and hold that the three 
darsanas are different aspects of reality and that there 
is as much delight in seeing difference as there is in the 
non-dual experience. Stiff others reconcile Sankara and 
Ranianuja by vivisecting Veddntic experience and aggign 
the intellect to Sankara and the heart to Ranianuja. The 
philosophers who apply the historico-critical method to 
the Upanisads conclude that their main teaching supports 
the monistic idealism of Sankara and that the Sutras 
and the Gita favoui- the theism of Ramanuja. The only 
way of avoiding the confusions resulting from these con- 
flicting opinions is to accept the traditional view of the 
old Veddniins that the three prastJidnas form a single 
^thority and teach the same truth. The ladder theory 
^ tras^s self-complacence, lack of sympathetic insight 
into non-AdvaiUc systems and refusal to accept their 
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terms of peace. Finally to deny the eternity and 
impersonality of the U'panisads is to seek the dangers 
of subjectivism and agnosticism. 

The traditional Veddntic method avoids all extremes 
and is a siddhdnta as well as a s3mthesis. It is free 
alike from the dangers of the dogmatic or deductive 
temper and the hazards of inductive enquiry^ It is a 
middle course between institutional religion and 
mysticism. The former aims at the standardisation or 
uniformity of faith and makes it rigid and final but the 
latter relies on personal conviction and spiritual com- 
munion. The mystic with his instinct for the infinite 
yearns for direct realisation and has an intuition of 
Brahman. He seeks God intensely by a method of 
spiritual induction and sees Him face to face and mind 
to mind, but the dcdrya formulates this experience in a 
systematic way and imparts it to others by employing 
the deductive method. Intuition serves as the first 
principles of religion and a philosophy or siddhdnta is 
deductively developed from them. When philosophy is 
purely deductive, it becomes a theology with its fixed 
dogmas, myths and rituals and gradually external 
coercion takes the place of personal conviction. A 
siddhdnta is based on the principle of the Excluded Middle 
and its truth is established by the rejection of its 
contradictories. One’s own siddhdnta is true and exclu- 
sive and therefore the other siddhdntas are false and 
this is the logic of institutional religion. It is so 
compelling and coercive that, if it is not accepted logically, 
it has to be forced on the unbeliever by the use of the 
big stick or brute force. In the name of uniformity of 
faith and loyalty to truth institutional religion stifles 
freedom of thought and intellectual honesty. In its 
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f^n^ticsl Z03l it oft 6 ii b11i 0s its 6 lf with, ssculcu* power 
and resorts to the method of persecuting the dissenters 
who are called unbehevers, heretics and sinners. Mysti- 
cism offers a corrective to such bigotry by its insistence 
on personal experience as the only test of truth. When 
spirituality is standardised, it dissects the living flow 
into dead bits and offers stone instead of bread. But, 
personal religion strikes at the root of organised congre- 
gational worship with its own doctrines and rituals. 
Besides, mystic experiences are often varied and conflict- 
ing and have no stability or coherence. 

The Upanisads avoid the extremes of institutionalism 
mysticism and follow the middle course. They 
define spiritual truths as objective revelations which f gn 
be verified by personal experiments and experiences. 
This view guarantees the stability of sastraic faith as 
well as the spontaneity of religious experiences. It 
recognises the values of immediate and mediate know- 
ledge as sph-itual intuition is justified by philosophic 
thinking. 

The Upanisadie teachers like Sanatfcumai-a, Uddalaka, 
Aruni and Varuna are knowers of Brahman and in their 
teaching to their disciples they follow the deductive or 
a priori method. But disciples like Narada, Svetaketu 
and Bhrguvaruni seek Brahman by a process of spiritual 
induction and finaUy reaHse Him. Thus the deductive 
and mductive methods of the Upanisads are comple- 
mentary and not self-contradictory and they steer clear 
of the dangers of dogmatism and relativism and lead the 
mumuksu safely to the goal of Brahmajmna or God 
realisation, 

^ Sixthly and lastly the method of immanent criticism 
IS based on the Vedantie truth that Brahman resides in 
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all jlvas as their inner life, light and love and that every 
seeker after mukti gravitates towards God and attains 
his security and stability by attaining Brahman. Every 
VedMntic school insists on the need for renouncing the 
egoistic and separatist ideas of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ or 
akankdra and mamahdra and regaining the xxnitive 
consciousness by Brahmanisation, The content of muhti 
is so rich and varied that it cannot be defined and 
described and the only definition that can be given is the 
experience-definition or Brahnvdnuhhava, The Veddntic 
philosopher, however, seeks to define the indefinable by 
meditating on Brahman as satyam, jndnamy dnandam and 
apahatapdpmatvam. To apprehend Brahman is also to 
comprehend His essential nature and since every idea 
of Brahman refers to Brahman owing to the identity 
of content or meaning, all the qualities or ideas of 
Brahman connote Brahman as the ultimate subject. The 
varieties of Veddntic experience consist mainly of the 
Advaitic idea of j^dna or enlightenment, the theistic 
idea of selfless service to the Redeemer or Svdmin 
and the mystic view of losing oneself in divine love and 
dnanda^ and these ideas are of Brahman or Brahman 
itself. Whether mukti is svarupa aikya, visista aikya 
or selfless service to God, it is the Brahmanised state of 
the self by the attainment of the unitive consciousness 
in sdyujya. The more spiritual a man is the more help- 
ful he is to humanity, and in the highest state of 
Brahmdnubhava the mukta sheds his ahankdra or the 
narrow egoistic outlook, enjoys eternal bliss and peace 
that passeth all understanding and loses himself in the 
service of all jlvas, human, sub-human and celestial, 
without any distinction. Brahman not only resides in 
the hearts of all jivas but is also immanent in all faiths. 
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In the immortal words of the Upanisads, sat is one 
though the sages call it variously. The Gm as the 
cream of the Upanisads guarantees Brahtmnuhhava to 
^ persons and proclaims the spiritual hospitality of 
Hinduism m the ever-ringing words “whoso worships 
me in whatsoever form ultimately reaches me.”^ 


“f" prapadyante l&nstathaiva bhajamyaham 1 
mama vartmanuvartante manusyah partha sarvasah.-B. G., IV. 11. 
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